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The surest way to get 
healthy, vigorous offspring 


Better methods of 


feeding and han- 


dling live stock—more purebreds—but 
wide variations in results. Why ? 


NE farmer produces over 
4200 pounds of pork from 
asingle litter of pigs at six months 
of age—and everyone else in the 
business sits up and takes notice. 
But why this tremendous 
spread between a few producers 
of ‘‘ton litters’”’ and the national 
average of perhaps 800 pounds 
of pork at the same age? Is it 
breeding? Feeding? Care? 

Breeding and handling, these 
are tremendously important— 
but feeding—this is the deter- 
mining factor from the beginning 
of the gestation period right 
through to market! 

That’s why thousands of suc- 
cessful breeders are now feeding 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
—and why veterinarian after 
veterinarian now uses and rec- 
ommends it in his practice. 

Added in small amounts to the 
regular slop—Yeast begins at 
once to ferment. Fed dry, it acts 
on the food as soon as it is eaten. 

This fermentation breaks 
down the proteins and prepares 


more of them for rapid absorp- 
tion so that less of the food passes 
out of the system undigested. 
The Yeast not only helps diges- 
tion, it is mildly laxative and 
supplies in its highest concen- 
trated form the essential B-Vita- 
min of growth. Breeder after 
breeder has learned how Yeast 
cuts production costs: keeps 
sows’ in condition—helps carry 
more pigs to weaning time— 
speeds up growth! 


* * * 


Mail the coupon to any of our 
branch offices and we will send 
you booklets on the use of Yeast 
in handling animals, together 
with special prices to vet- 
erinarians and dealers. 






Write for special 
prices to veterina- 
rians on this trial 
package — and for 
free booklets on the 
use of Yeast in 
handling animals! 
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Prize Winners For February 


Ist Prize, W. B. Chapman, Powersville. Mo. 
2nd Prize, John W. Brown, Ft. Scott, Kan. 

3rd Prize, L. D. Meyers, Haxtun, Colo. 

4th Prize, Rembrandt Morgan, Winfield, W. Va. 


The contest for clinical reports and similar 
matter for the February issue, announced in the 
January issue, resulted in the receipt of an un- 
usually meritorious group of manuscripts. 
Twenty-one manuscripts by twenty-one differ- 
ent veterinarians were submitted. 


Dr. J. F. DeVine officiated as judge for the 
February contest. Dr- DeVine is eminently 
qualified for this role. No practitioner in the 
veterinary profession is more widely or more 
favorably known and few if any have had a 
wider experience in contributing articles to 
veterinary publications or have a more inti- 
mate first-hand knowledge of the problems of 
the man in practice than Dr DeVine has gained 
through his extensive consultation practice, 
which has taken him from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast and from the Canadian border to 
the Southern tier of states. 

The awards were as follows: 


First Prize: Fifteen dollars to Dr. W. B. 
Chapman, Powersville, Mo., for his case report 
on parturient paresis in a cow. 


Second Prize: Eight dollars to Dr. John W. 
Brown, Ft. Scott, Kan., for his discussion en- 
titled, “Sidelights on Tuberculin Testing.” 


Third Prize: A yearly subscription to Vet- 
erinary Medicine to Dr. L. D. Meyers, Haxtun, 
Colo., for his report on the treatment of two 
fractured legs in a dog: 


Fourth Prize: Two dollars to Dr. Rem- 
brandt Morgan, Winfield, W. Va, for his de- 
scription of a case in a horse seriously injured 
by being cut with a scythe. 


Because of the necessity for quick action 
after the close of the contest to get the awards 
into our hands before the forms closed for the 
February issue, the judge was compelled to 
make his report by wire, and this limitation, no 





doubt, to a degree, “cramped his style.” Nev- 
ertheless, in wiring the names of the winners, 
Dr. DeVine added the following, which is of 
particular interest: 


“It is no easy task to place the awards on 
these twenty-one case reports. I am fully con- 
scious that some one might take the same re- 
ports and change every one of my decisions. 
This in itself is proof of my opinion as to their 
merit. I have never had the privilege of read- 
ing sO many case reports at one time, and it is 
my judgment that if these twenty-one cases 
were published in the same issue of the maga- 
zine, they would furnish a positive surprise to 
many practitioners and perhaps others, because 
of the clearness with which every one of them 
is written and the sensible methods applied. 


“Among them there is one describing an op- 
eration that would be a credit to a textbook in 
its simplicity and clearness. Every step of the 
procedure is described just as if the animal were 
on the table in front of you. Still, I have not 
considered this as a true case report in making 
my decision. 


“T favored reports that described unusual 
cases showing careful observation and the ca- 
pability of spontaneously coping with sudden 
and irregular conditions. In other words, we 
rather expect a man to diagnose and follow 
routines that have been laid down for him. 
But it is the fellow who does his work with 
such care and caution and thoroughness as to 
reduce his errors to a minimum that attracts 
attention sooner or later as the unusual prac- 
titioner. 


“There are two things about these case re- 
ports that appeal to me. One is the great ben- 
efit they will be to the practitioners who read 
them, and the other is the encouraging of prac- 
tical men to write their experiences. It is com- 
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mon knowledge that some of our best practi- 
tioners have never written a word setting forth 
their good sense that would be so beneficial to 
others who are less practical. 


“From the enthusiasm already shown, it 
would appear that Veterinary Medicine is doing 
another great service for the practitioner as it 
has so often done before.” 


All the manuscripts submitted are published 
in this issue Probably no other issue of any 
veterinary publication has ever contained an 
equal number of clinical reports. Certainly no 
previous publication has contained a like group 
of equal merit. 


Now, all start for the March issue. Seventy- 
five hundred veterinarians are awaiting eagerly 
your efforts. The time is short. 


THE PRIZE CONTEST FOR MARCH 


For full details of the contest, refer to the 
announcement in the December issue, page 621. 
In brief, the conditions are: 


To stimulate a greater interest among its 
readers in reporting their experiences for the 
benefit of others in the profession, Veterinary 
Medicine will give during 1925 cash prizes 
amounting to $300.00 and various other prizes 
of an undetermined value. The main prizes are 
twelve first prizes of $15.00 each, twelve second 
prizes of $8.00 each, twelve third prizes of a 
yearly subscription to Veterinary Medicine, and 
twelve fourth prizes of $2.00 each. One of each 
of these four prizes is to be awarded each 
month. 


Different judges will pass upon the manu- 
scripts submitted in the contest for each month, 
and contestants may submit as many different 
manuscripts as they choose for any month. 


The scope of discussions that may be entered 
in this contest is very wide and rather difficult 
to define. In general, it includes what is com- 
monly referred to as “case reports,” “clinical 
notes,” “autopsy findings,” “useful contrivances 
in practice,” “helpful hints,’ “professional prob- 
lems,” etc. For the present, minimal and max- 
imal limits of 200 to 2,000 words will be set upon 
manuscripts admissible to this contest: 
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The contest for March closes February 10th. 
We urge readers to participate in it Write up 
some of your experiences. Those who hav2 


done it say it isn’t hard after you once get 
started. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


URGES USE OF VACCINE FOR CATTLE 


A plea for an extensive trial of Doctor Albert 
Calmette’s BCG, a substance used in the vac- 
cination of cattle against tuberculosis, is made 
by Dr. Allen K. Krause, editor of the American 
Review of Tuberculosis, in a recent number of 
that journal Doctor Krauss points out that 
Doctor Calmette’s position as Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, and his ex- 
tensive studies covering over 20 years gives 
sufficient warrant of success, so that American 
investigators are being asked to repeat Cal- 
mette’s experiments and confirm them by dem- 
onstrations on cattle in various parts of this 
country. 


BCG, which is the name that Doctor Cal- 
mette gives his vaccine, is a strain of tubercle 
bacilli which has been grown through 230 dif- 
ferent generations on medium of potato cooked 
in ox bile. The peculiar characteristic of these 
germs is that while they are like other tuber- 
culosis germs in most particulars, they are un- 
like them in this respect—that they do not cause 
the ord'nary process of tuberculosis, the setting 
up of tubercles, and the subsequent destruction 
of bodily tissue. When these germs are intro- 
duced into the system of young animals they 
protect these animals against attacks of. tuber- 
culosis. 


Since forty per cent (in France) of mature 
adult cattle, generally throughout the country 
give evidence of tuberculosis, Doctor Krause 
points out that any efforts to extend Calmette’s 
experiments and make BCG useful everywhere 
would mean a saving of countless millions of 
dollars to the cattle industry of the world. 


Doctor Krause points out also that Calmette’s 
experiments in vaccinating babies within the 
first nine days of life are suggestive, but he 
questions whether the time has arrived to ex- 
periment on the active immunization of children 
in this country. He intimates that before this is 
attempted, the most exhaustive investigation 
should be made on cattle. Calmette’s BCG is 
useful only in animals that have not previously 
been infected with tuberculosis. For others the 
BCG is of no value. 


Arrangements have been made by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association whereby inves- 
tigators properly approved may be able to se- 
cure Calmette’s BCG for experimental purposes, 
provided that such investigators meet certain 
conditions laid down by the Association.—Bulle- 
tin Ohio Public Health Association. 
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Casting Horses 






By E. T. Baker, Moscow, Idaho 


About four years ago the writer described in 
this journal a western method for throwing 
horses, and from the number of letters received 
since from veterinarians, he believes that an 
article giving more details might be of interest. 


In the first place, the western practitioner is 
up against a different kind of equine “critter” 
than is found back east. By the time a set of 
hobbles would be adjusted to the hind fetlocks, 
and the entire harness properly attached to the 
disinterested cayuse, our veterinarian and his 
assistant would be decorating the sun parlor of 
some up-to-date undertaking establishment. 


Perhaps all of my readers are more or less 
familiar with the movies of the Pendleton 
“Roundup,” or Cheyenne “Frontier Days,” so 
they will appreciate what we are up against in 
handling western bronchs. Of course, our 
ranchers are getting better and bigger horses, 
of a more phlegmatic temperament, but just the 
same we have a profound respect for the pedal 
extremities of any kind of a cayuse. 

Experience teaches one to take no chances. 
We assume that every animal, no matter how 
tame and well mannered, will put up a scrap 
when it comes to casting it, and we deal with 
all the same—that is, we are just as careful 
with one as with the other. Animal restraint 
is a study in itself, and we advise every veteri- 
narian to read Dr. George R. White’s book on 
this subject. 

With the following described harness and 
method of casting, one does not run any danger, 
for when the colt is absolutely unbroken and 
vicious, a lariat is thrown over his head, then 
pulled up around his neck, and snubbed around 
a tree or post. Mister Colt then proceeds to 
give a buck and wing dance, and the lariat is 
pulled up a little closer each time. Pretty soon 
the halter is slipped over his head, while he is 
in this choked position, and the harness slipped 
over the halter rope. The latter is tied to the 
tree or post, leaving the lariat still attached. 
The side lines are now untied, and gingerly 
thrown between the animal’s hind legs, then 
back through the ring on the harness. A 
husky assistant grasps each side line; the lariat 
is loosened a little, and the colt backs up to the 
end of his halter rope. The side lines are now 


pulled up, the one on the left side being pulled 
first and the most rapidly. The colt loses its 
balance, and falls on the left side, and the right 


foot is pulled up close to the belly and held 
there. The left or under foot is then pulled up 
as close to the abdomen as possible, and the 
rope attached to his under or left foot is half 
hitched around the upper fetlock. That’s all 
there is. Of course, if it is a big, strong fellow, 
as an extra precaution, wrap the rope around 
the fetlock and hock several times. The halter 
rope is stretched tight,—being left tied to the 
tree—and with his neck held rigid, the colt is 
now as helpless as a grass widow in the arms 
of a fearless policeman! It can be easily seen 
that the halter is a very important part of the 
method, for the animal cannot “bow his neck” 
or exert any pressure by bending his back. 
We prefer an orchard with a good, heavy 
sod, and a tree at least six inches through, al- 
though any good, durable post will do. A 
twitch is now applied to prevent surgical shock, 
and the patient is ready for the operation. In 
a long, drawn out operation, such as for a fistula 
or poll evil, or a double ridgling, an ounce of 




















At top—Twitch made from buggy spoke, with 
two holes and sash cord- 

Middle—The whole casting and operating 
outfit packed, weighing 24 pounds. 

Bottom—Some of the instruments used in 
castrating. 
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chloral is a humane hypnotic. In straight cas- 
trations, a colt twitched seems to get over it 
quicker, but the subject of shock is a deep one, 
and whether there is anything to it, remains to 
be seen. As an added precaution on mules, we 
usually throw a lariat around the front feet and 
draw them straight ahead, and tie the lariat 
to the tree along with the halter rope. A small, 
wiry mule can perform more acrobatic stunts 
in fourteen seconds than the average colt can 
in as many days. 

The harness itself weighs seven pounds, with 
two side ropes of seven-sixteenths manila lariat, 
each 20 to 25 feet long. The back band is four 
inches wide; 46 inches long, and consists of 
single heavy leather. It is not adjustable, and 
this size has been found suitable for anything 
from common yearlings to 1800-pound, aged 
stallions. 

The breast straps are two inches wide, made 
like light harness traces, and are 34 inches long, 
but can be let out to 46 inches. The side rings 
are 4 inches in diameter. There is no belly 
band. There are no hobbles to adjust. We 
prefer manila to cotton rope, and one that has 
been used a season is just right for convenience. 

The halter weighs six and one-half pounds, 
being all hand made. The straps are one and 
one-half inches wide, and the rings are three 
and one-half inches in diameter. The halter 
rope is a 15-foot length of five-eighths manila 
rope, attached to the halter ring with a splice, 
so that there is no danger of its coming untied. 
By this method, there is no excited man at the 
halter, trying vainly to hold the animal, while 
being jerked over a ten-acre field. 

The extra lariat is forty feet long of common 
seven-sixteenths manila lariat, weighing about 
three pounds. 

The plumber’s bag, in which the entire outfit 
is carried, weighs five pounds, and is 24 inches 
long. 

The castrating outfit consists of three knives 
—two folding ones, and one long-handled hoe 
blade; one emasculator, which is a very im- 
portant part of the whole outfit. The writer 
has used the 13%-inch H. & D. instrument for 
the past ten years with perfect satisfaction. 
With an inferior emasculator, you are going 
to have more or less grief from imperfect com- 
pression and subsequent bleeding. One four- 
pronged vulsellum forcep for grasping an elusive 
testicle, or in ridglings. An ecraseur is com- 
monly used, but the writer has never had one. 
Take a small, undersized yearling, with one 
large testicle, and one small, “mushy” unde- 
veloped organ, and it can retract it up the 
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inguinal canal like a high flanker or a low 
ridgling. But when you sock Mr. Vulselluin 
into the testicle, there is no danger of losing it, 
and having to fumble around the interior. A 
couple of hemostats, a twitch, a pint of asepto- 
gen, a pint of antiseptic, a wash pan, a towel, 
and a cake of soap, complete the outfit, which 
weighs 24 pounds. With the addition of a small 
instrument case, some cotton and gauze, one is 
ready for anything. 

While the writer lays no claims to special 
expertness along this line, his experience the 
past fifteen years may be of help to others. In 
that period of time he has operated on perhaps 
a thousand head, and has had three fatalities. 
Two of these occurred before he used the above 
described system The last death occurred from 
a rupture, as the colt was found near a high 
fence, which was. covered more or less with 
blood. We used to have trouble with excessive 
bleeding, but that occurs very infrequently now. 
In fact, the past three seasons, 120 colts were 
operated on and only one return trip was 
necessary, and that occurred because a storm 
came up, and the kind hearted owner put the 
animal in a filthy barn. 

With this harness, one can lead a colt out of 
the stable, cast it, operate on it, and have it 
turned out in pasture in from ten to twenty 
minutes, depending on the time it takes fooling 
around with him. In fact, the actual casting 
and operating only requires a few minutes, un- 
less one runs up against something pathologi- 
cal. Some operators prefer the animal “stand- 
ing,” and get by in good shape. The writer has 
done a few with that method, and with a good, 
reliable man at the twitch, there is no danger— 
unless something goes wrong. When it does, 
you will spend about fifteen seconds bitterly 
regretting you did not throw the colt at first. 
With so many yearling colts, with undeveloped 
testicles, it pays to take no chances. If one has 
some big, lethargic Percheron or Shire colts 
with everything normal, he can try it, but he 
wants to use judgment in choosing his standing 
cases, or Ke will run into some very embarrass- 
ing moments. 

A few words as to the actual operation. After 
the colt is down; twitch applied; washpan and 
instruments just back of the operator, the lower 
testicle is grasped, and scrotum squeezed tight 
across it, with the left hand: A good, long, 
four-inch slash is now made across it with ‘he 
long-handled hoe-bladed knife (or one with a 
folding handle). In this way the blood vessels 
in the edges of the scrotum are avoided. ‘The 
testicle is now grasped with the thumb and 
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Right side view of harness adjusted to 1600-pound animal, showing halter and rope 
tied to tree. 


fingers of the left hand, and pulled out, with a 
little traction, and the emasculator is slipped on 
the entire spermatic cord and vessels. No 
stripping is done. The cord is not touched by 
the hand. The quicker the testicle is now cut 
off, and the cord retracted, the better. Putting 
the emasculator back in the washpan, the upper 
testicle is dealt with in the same manner. Then 
the openings are stretched out, so there will be 
good drainage, and an assistant drops in a 
tablespoonful or so of antiseptic into each open- 
ing. This is made up by mixing a dram of 
pyoktanin blue in an ounce of Lehn & Fink’s 
lysol, and adding fifteen ounces coal oil <A 
few drops of oil of cassia or benzaldehyde added 
won’t hurt anything. This antiseptic seems to 
be non-irritating, keeps the flies away, and re- 
duces swelling to a minimur.. 

We use about a teaspoonful aseptogen (or 
any other preparation can be used) to enough 
water in the wash pan to cover the instruments. 
Always have your vulsellum forceps and hem- 
ostats in it, too, for then you will have them 
handy when needed. After the instruments are 
dried, one can wash the hands in the solution. 
In this way one can keep scrupulously clean. 

[he beginner usually has bad luck by not 
stretching the scrotum tight over the testicle, 
and being afraid to make one bold slash, even 
clear into the testicle itself. He allows the 
integument to remain loose, and cuts into the 
large blood vessels just underneath the skin 


around the edge of the scrotum. The writer 
has forgotten the anatomical names of these, 
but he sure knows their location and how to 
miss ‘em, which is probably better than trying 
to remember them and having blood spurting 
ten feet! 

Castrating ridglings is another story. No 
one can tell you how to do this operation. For 
your first one or two, wander away from your 
field of practice, and try your skill on one whom 
the owner says he ‘don’t give a damn whether 
it lives or not, he’s so mean.” We use the same 





Animal down and being tied. This was a ten- 
year-old stallion. 
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tie, except rolling it up a little more on the 
back. Get everything ready, and strip your 
right arm bare to the shoulder, so that you may 
go in clear up to the patient’s back teeth, if 
need be. Don’t wash the field of operation and 
get everything slippery. Have a bottle of anti- 
septic lubricant handy—the writer uses one 
ounce oil eucalyptus, two ounces sulphuric 
ether, with Wesson’s oil enough to make a pint. 
If one testicle is visible, leave it alone. Make 
a slash an inch or so from the median line— 
about the same as for a normal testicle, avoiding 
the network of blood vessels. Slip a little lu- 
bricant on your right fingers, and you will feel 
a little depression, which break through, and 
you will be in the inguinal canal. Use more 
lubricant, clear up to the elbows or more, and 
then let your right hand work its way up the 
canal. Be gentle, and don’t grab the first thing 
you come to—it may be the large muscles of 
the penis. Usually, when the hand is in about 
to the elbow, you may feel something drop into 
it, about the size of an almond. Pull it out, 
slowly and gently. Take a good look at it, 
for the vessels in a piece of mesentery or gut 
look just like the testicle. However, it has a 
little round end to it, which helps in recognizing 
it. If it is the testicle, have your assistant slip 
the vulsellum forceps on it and gently pull it 
out. Again, assure yourself it is not a muscle, 
gut, part of the bladder or the like; then slip the 
emasculator on, and take several inches above 
the testicle. Now take out the visible testicle; 
stretch each opening, pour in the antiseptic; 
do not pack either side; let the colt up, and say 
“twenty dollars!” 

Don’t try operating on a ridgling with a big 
crowd around, if you can avoid it. You will 
run across cases once in a while that no one can 
castrate just then. Later, perhaps, the testicle 
may descend a little, and then some old quack 
will have the laugh on you. 

Ridglings usually swell up, depending on the 
amount of trouble you have had in finding the 
testicle. Keep them out in a small pasture, 
with several others to run with, and give a 
little exercise; it is remarkable how much they 
can stand. The writer has worked on them for 
nearly an hour, and in a week you could hardly 
notice they had been operated on Usually, 
a ridgling is so mean and tough that even a 
mixed infection doesn’t seem to feeze him. They 
are not the tractable, lovable kind of animals 
to meekly succumb to infection. So that is in 


your favor, and when you begin, make up your 
mind your operation is going to be a success. 
We are extremely careful about keeping our 
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instruments and hands clean, and we do not 
operate on the same day we have cleaned a cow 
or worked on another pus case. We wrap our 
instruments up in a towel smeared over liberally 
with the above mentioned lubricant, which also 
acts as an antiseptic. 

As to price, we charge $5.00 for a straight 
colt, and if very far, mileage extra. Usually, 
we inform the client if there are more than 
three or four on one place, we will do them for 
$3.50, but this is the lowest. Ridglings come 
from $10.00 up to $25.00, depending on the 
kind, value of colt, and distance. We have no- 
ticed that an owner will gladly pay $5.00 for a 
good job, and the next year, he has proved a 
fine advertiser. Let farmers do it for a dollar, 
and then charge the owners good and plenty 
when you are called to treat the after effects, 
such as water seeds, blood poisoning, excessive 
bleeding, blindness, paralysis, and the like. 
Practitioners are foolish to castrate for a dollar, 
and they should find it out by this time. As 
one rancher remarked: “I’d rather pay Doc 
five bucks and know the colt will get along all 
right, than pay a dollar and run the risk of 
losing him” If unforseen misfortune does take 
place, give him the best of attention, and for so 
doing, we certainly should get more for doing 
all the colts, and taking the responsibility. 

The question of “signs” is another phase of 
castrating that should be taken into considera- 
tion. While the writer does not take much 
stock in them, when a good client who does, 
calls him up and wants him to castrate a colt 
next Tuesday, “when the sign will be right,” 
the request is always heeded, if at all possible. 
It may be only a coincidence, but the writer 
has noticed when the “sign” is in the heart, 
colts, calves, pigs and lambs all bleed more 
freely. Don’t make fun of this question; re- 
member the man or woman who believes in 
“signs” may have just as many brains as you 
have, and know how to use them. Successful 
stockmen have told the writer the best time to 
castrate is when the “sign” is from the knees 
to the feet. Operate when the sign is in the 
neck, according to these savants, and that is 
just where you will get it. As for the sign in 
the heart or bowels, God preserve the fool who 
operates then! My principal “signs” are that 
I will not operate when it looks stormy ,or 
when the colt has had distemper or flu lately, 
or any other disease, or when it looks as ii it 
had been wintered on straw stack and scenery. 
But “signs,” like the man who raised a family 
of nine girls in a railroad town, said, “is a 
durn deep question!” 
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Porcine Obstetrics 
By G. G. Faber, D. V. M., Mitchell, S. D. 


In presenting the subject of porcine obstetrics 
| am offering to the veterinary profession some- 
thing entirely new. There has been here and 
there dashed into our journals an occasional 
smattering, but about all the writers mentioned 
was to take a small boy along or to pump the 
old sow full of oil and leave for home with well 
wishes to both the sow and her owner. In our 
most modern works on veterinary obstetrics 
there is only the slightest mention made of the 
porcine family, and then without an inkling of 
any practical experience in the assistance of 
bringing the little porkers through the narrow 
channel which they must pass to become hogs 
in the outer world. The author of our leading 
book on swine practice says in part, under the 
heading “Dystocia,—‘After the field and opera- 
tor’s hands have been properly prepared, one 
or more fingers may be inserted into the vagi- 
nal canal for the purpose of directing the for- 
ceps in a fishing game of chance which is some- 
times successful.” Such a statement as that is 
enough to cause discouragement to almost any 
man who might be looking for valuable infor- 
mation. I want to impress upon the reader 
here and now that the delivery of pigs in dys- 
tocia is not a fishing game of chance, but a real 
man’s job, which enlists all the care, skill and 
patience of the operator in order to be success- 
ful. 


Anatomical Peculiarities 


In approaching my subject proper I might 
mention the fact that I do not wish to insult 
the intelligence of my readers by taking up the 
histology and physiology of the generative or- 
gans of the sow, as they are not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of other animals with which 
veterinarians are familiar. However, I do want 
to call attention to some anatomical differences 
which are of vast importance. They are: 

First, the uterine body which is very limited 
in extent and does not normally contain fetuses. 

Second, the mucous membrane of the uterus, 
which appears to be entirely too large for the 
rest of the organ in spite of its increased size 
when gravid, therefore it lies in great rugae 
transversely. 

Third, the cervix uteri differs greatly from 
that of the mare, cow and bitch in that it is 
much longer and forms no intravaginal projec- 
tion. Its mucous membrane is formed into 


rounded prominences which dovetail to close 
the cervical canal. They are continuous behind 
with folds of the mucous membrane of the 
vagina. 

Fourth, the vagina is about 4 or 5 inches long 
in the common sized sow. It is small in cali- 
ber in the state of collapse, but its thick mus- 
cular coat, and its plicated mucous membrane 
which lies in folds longitudinally favors a great 
expansive capacity. 


Fifth, the vulva is comparatively large in size, 
and its lips are thick and covered with a 
wrinkled integument making it very elastic. 

The things that greatly favor porcine obstet- 
rics are, the fact that the ischium does not 
project back a great distance in hogs, which 
favors compression of the vulva anteriorly; the 
great expansive capacity of the vagina and 
vulva; and the short pelvic canal. 

The things which make porcine obstetrics 
difficult are, the position and surroundings in 
which the patient is so commonly found; the 
attitude of the owner, which is so often indiffer- 
ent, and showing little or no inclination to assist 
with the operation; the small diameter of the 
pelvic canal, and the rugae of the lining of the 
uterus; the prominence of the mucous mem- 
brane of the cervix uteri and the folds of the 
mucosa of the vagina. These three last men- 
tioned are the things which spell absolute fail- 
ure to forceps delivery, because of their close 
proximity to the fetus, and their constant abil- 
ity to slip under the jaws of tongue or wire 
loop forceps. There is not a forceps of this de- 
sign on the market that is practical, and that 
has not been directly the cause of killing ten 
sows to every one they have assisted in saving. 
The manufacturers and salesmen of these old 
“get-’em-guts-and-all” forceps would have one 
believe that going into a sow after a pig is just 
as simple as reaching into a barrel and pulling 
out an old rag, notwithstanding the fact that 
the operation is one which taxes the patience, 
skill and care of the most experienced operator. 


Causes of Dystocia 


Causes of dystocia are many in number but 
may be divided into two classes, namely, ma- 
ternal and fetal. 

Maternal causes, aside from disease, defects, 
pelvic malformations, misplacement of maternal 
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organs, and new growths, may be classed in 
order of occurrence: 

First, changes in anatomy due to breeding of 
the extreme lard type of hog 

Second, under size of sows, too young or too 
fine boned. 

Third, insufficient exercise of pregnant sows. 

Fourth, breeding of gilts to old boars. 

Fifth, sows becoming too fat. 

Sixth, constipation and impaction. 

Seventh, uterine inertia. 

Fetal Causes: 

1. Oversize of pigs due to two causes: (a) 
An attempt to change the general conformation 
of a whole herd in one generation by the mat- 
ing of small fine boned sows with coarse, heavy 
boned boars. (b) Large, bony frame of pig, 
due to improper diet of sow, probably lack of 
minerals, commonly occurring after a soft corn 
crop. 

2. Position of fetus during gestation. 

3. Presentation of fetus. 

4. Premature or ignorant interference with 
delivery. 

Instruments 

Two hooks made of 10-inch gauge wire, about 
one foot long with a ring at one end large 
enough to insert a small corn cob, and a blunt 
hook about one-half inch long and turned quite 
well backward. Two spoon hooks made of 
five-sixteenths iron about ten inches long with 
a ring on one end about one inch in diameter 
and short spoon-like hook on the other end. 
The manner in which these are inserted and 
used will be explained later One pair of small 
uterine forceps. 

Delivery 

Before going on with actual delivery there 
are a few things that should be touched upon. 
The first is the proper time to assist in delivery. 
If you are consulted several days or weeks 
ahead to be in readiness when John Jones’ sow 
was to farrow, and he should call you when she 
began to make a nest, it would not be reasona- 
ble for you to proceed to his place at once as 
the physician might in case of a woman. But, 
if you did go at once it would not be reasonable 
to make an examination as soon as the sow was 
lying quiet. I would say nevér attempt even 
an examination until the sow has been in labor 
for at least four hours for it might require that 
much time for a complete dilation of the cervix 
and the delivery of the pig back far enough so 
that it could be touched, and no man is justified 
in attempting delivery in a sow unless he can 
touch the pig. That fishing game of chance as 
mentioned before is sure to spell failure. 
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Second in order is the position and restraiiit 
of the sow. For the right-handed operator the 
proper position is on the left side (opposite for 
left-handed operator). The restraint should |e 
applied by an assistant kneeling down by tle 
sow’s back and simply holding the right front 
foot firmly flexed, but not cramped. (Never 
allow the assistant to bear any weight upon thie 
sow unless she absolutely begins to fight. Most 
fellows want to jump astride the sow’s head and 
hold her there. This is bad practice because 
hogs resent pressure or close confinement.) 

Third: Thoroughly wash the vulva and ad- 
joining area with just common soap and water 
using the same for a lubricant. Some depend 
upon oils and fats, to which disinfectants have 
been added, for lubrication, but I find them 
easily dissolved by the heat of the patient and 
incompatible to the discharge of the genital 
organs, and in my experience they tend to make 
a muss and collect dirt 

Fourth: After lubricating the hand, vulva 
and vagina thoroughly with the soap lather, 
form the left hand into a cone shape and insert 
it into the vaginal canal with an easy friction, 


-massaging movement advancing slowly so as 


to allow the muscles of the vulva and vagina to 
relax. Explore carefully, as you press the hand 
forward, to detect whether or not damage has 
been done by an empiric before your arrival. 
Also at this time take note of the rectum and if 
impacted with hard feces they should be re- 
moved. Continue to press the hand forward, 
as far as necessary or as far as possible. If you 
cannot feel a pig withdraw the hand and wait 
until the sow resumes labor and continues for 
several minutes before making a second explor- 
ation. In case your finger tips come in contact 
with a pig palpate carefully and determine the 
presentation. After this has been done leave 
the left hand in position and insert the hook 
with the right hand, keeping it in contact with 
the left hand until it reaches such part of the 
fetus where it can be properly placed. 

Fifth: Having the hook placed, apply gentle 
traction. Don’t attempt to pull the pig. Just sit 
easy and hold the slack. Use your patience and 
intelligence. After you have succeeded in deliv- 
ering the first pig don’t rush off, because your 
job might be multiplied by number of pigs in sow. 

Presentations, Dystocias and Deliveries, ir 

Order of Common Occurrence 

1. Normal presentations: Anterior or ver- 
tebro-sacral, head extended and anterior limbs 
folded back beneath the chest. Posterior or 
lumbo-sacral, posterior limbs well extend:d. 
Tips of the toes first to appear. 
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2 Dystocia of pigs in vertebro-sacral pre- 
sentation. 


Delivery: After making examination and lo- 
cating the nose of pig with finger tips, insert 
the hook, passing it along the hand to pig’s 
mouth. Hold the hook so that it will enter the 
mouth in a flat or transverse position, insert 
about an inch and give one-fourth turn, drop- 
ping the point of the hook into the sub-max- 
iliary space. With the hook in position, apply 
gentle traction, being ready to relax at any time 
when the sow might struggle. Now be patient, 
sit still, hold fast, give nature a chance, and 
gradually but surely you will gain position. 
Aiter the head passes the pelvic opening the 
shoulders are the most dangerous, but you now 
have the pig in a position to insert the delivery 
spoons into the ocular orbits and then you can 
pull to your heart’s content. But never jerk 
or become hasty. Haste makes waste, and may 
be the cause of breaking your hold by tearing 
out which may mean endless trouble, which I 
shall explain later. 


Posterior or lumbo-sacral presentation of 


over-sized pigs. Hind feet extended, croup 
and hips. causing obstruction In this pos- 
ition -the leg can be flexed at the hock 


and the thook inserted into the angle, or 
the hook may be gouged underneath the 
tendo achillis, or a common pair of uter- 
ine forceps as used in sterility in cattle, may 
be attached to the leg. With any of these three 
holds the fetus can be withdrawn and held 
until a better hold can be secured, such as in- 
serting the hook through the anus of the fetus 
and hooking over the bones of the pelvis from 
within outward, or passing the hook between 
the legs of the fetus and attaching it over the 
brim of the pubis from without inward. The 
two last mentioned holds are my favorites and 
have never failed me. I do not know of any 
that are more secure. 


Dorso-sacral presentation with croup and 


hocks * deviation. This position is quite 
easily changed by passing the hook be- 
tween the hocks, keeping it in very close 
contact with the fetal body and with a 


one-fourth turn to either side, it may be in- 
serted into the angle of the hock which can be 
straightened with slight traction. After the 
first one is corrected the other will be less 
difficult and when both legs are extended de- 
Iivery is generally accomplished by the expul- 
sive effort of the mother. In case you do not 
succeed in straightening the legs, don’t forget 


that you can pass the hook through the anus ~- 
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of the fetus and catch the pelvic bones from 
within outward. 


Dorso-sacral position with a croup presenta- 
tion and the posterior limbs folded forward 
against the fetal belly. This position is one 
very commonly met with, following interference 
by empirics or the small boy, who some seem 
to pin so much faith to as a porcine obstetrician. 
The parties have no knowledge of the anatomy 
of the parts explored, and their sense of touch 
is not developed enough to detect important 
things. They either insert their big forceps 
or the small hand and in case of a normal pre- 
sentation, may be the cause of pushing the feet 
and limbs beneath the fetal body. I have had 
owners tell me that they made an examination 
and could feel the pig’s feet but were unable 
to grip onto them, so they had Willie or Fred- 
die try, and after he failed they never were able 
to feel the feet again. Delivery in this position 
is accomplished by inserting the hook over the 
pubic bones either from within, out, or from 
without, in, and then holding steady with quite 
strong traction. Another test for patience. 


Sterno-sacral presentation with fetus on its 
back and the forehead pressing against anterior 
brim of pubis and nose or chin pressing upward 
against the sacrum. Delivery is accomplished 
in this case by passing the hook past the fetal 
head, keeping the point of hook in close oppo- 
sition with the cheek or jaw, and turning it 
sufficient to catch the inferior edge of the sub- 
maxillary bone. Now with slight traction head 
is extended and in many cases the hook will 
automatically drop into the sub-maxillary space 
from without, in. If this does occur it is a very 
good hold and should be retained if possible. 
It is also possible to place the hook into the 
mouth with the point resting against the hard 
palate; it is possible to hook into the nostril, 
however. These are only temporary holds and 
are accomplished with some danger to the sow 
as the mouth of the pig naturally comes open, 
while in this position, and the teeth may lacerate 
the sow. I have passed my hook into the pig’s 
mouth far enough to fasten it into the soft 
palate pulling forward against the hard palate 
which has made for great gain, but will not 
stand much traction. 


Primary-dorsal Transverse or “small of back” 
presentation. This is a position not frequently 
met with and when encountered by me, on 
four different occasions, was always the first 
pig up, which has led me to believe the con- 
dition to be the result of bicornual pregnancy. 
In each case the sow had been in very intense 
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labor for several hours before my arrival I 
produced delivery by detruncation of the fetus, 
which was accomplished in each case with the 
wire hook alone. After making sure of the pre- 
sentation with which I had to deal, I passed 
the hook over the fetal body in a transverse 
position, then turning it point down, I caught 
the skin of the flank. Tearing away the skin, I 
continued these passes until I had severed the 
spinal column, which allowed the body to col- 
lapse. As soon as this had been accomplished 
I passed the hook into the body cavity and se- 
cured hold between the ribs. Then with steady, 
gentle traction the anterior portion of the body 
was drawn back and the posterior portion slid- 
ing forward the two halves of the body being 
connected only by the ski and muscles of the 
belly and one side of the fetus. In all cases 
the posterior quarters come out easily and com- 
pletely without injury to the sow. 

Anterior presentation with nose caught be- 
neath the brim of pubis. I have encountered 
this presentation on three occasions and on two 
of them was told by the owners that they had 
tried to help the sow and could feel the pig’s 
nose at first, but after fishing around for a 
while, were unable to find it again. I made 
delivery in two of three cases by repulsion, 
putting pressure on the head which allowed the 
nose to come up in normal position so that I 
could insert the hook into the mouth. In the 
third case repulsion was impossible, so I in- 
serted the hook at the base of the skull and 
applied traction until my hold was broken and 
the fetal head badly torn. After several at- 
tempts I succeeded in performing cranieotomy 
removing the skull bones little by little and bit 
by bit. After this I passed the hook inside the 
skin and inserted it into the thoracic cavity 
through the anterior aperture where I succeeded 
in getting a firm hold between the ribs. The 
rib hold as above mentioned is my “sheet 
anchor” in making deliveries where through 
accident the sub-maxillary, palatine, and orbital 
regions have been torn out or when the other 
fellow or owner has crushed the head with his 
forceps, or where the head has been torn off 
and the body left in the cervical canal. 

Delivery of the head after the body has been 
torn off is probably the most difficult in all 
porcine obstetrics. It is the one cause in which 
a man is justified in taking that fishing game 
of chance—which is sometimes successful. I 
have succeeded in delivering the lone head in 
a number of cases by passing the hook in a flat 
position well past the head, then by a one- 
fourth turn withdraw the hook, catching the 
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point of hook either in the ocular orbit or com- 
missure of the mouth. 


Summary 


1. Get to the patient. as early as possible 
after the owner calls—because that is usually 
late enough 


2. Get the history of the patient, and if others 
have interfered before your arrival, take it for 
granted that the sow has been injured, and tell 
the owner so, because there may be bruises or 
lacerations that you cannot detect upon exam- 
ination. 


Examination or attempt to assist a sow in 
delivery is not indicated unless she is in actual 
labor, because expulsive efforts are not pro- 
duced until the uterine muscles have delivered 
the fetus back far enough to cause certain pres- 
sure, which acts as a stimulative indicator the 
same as pressure from feces in the rectum. 


3. Wash the vulva and surrounding parts 
well and lubricate with plain soap lather. Anti- 
septic soap may be used or a little antiseptic 
solution for show, but it is not necessary. I 
have never lost a case to my knowledge, from 
infection, unless the patient was badly bruised 
or torn before my arrival, and nearly all these 
cases were almost scalded by the use of strong 
dip solutions. 

4. Empty the rectum and drain the bladder. 
You will need the extra room. 

5. Never break the navel cord. If pigs are 
alive when delivered allow them to flounder 
around with the navel cord intact. It is na- 
ture’ own stimulus to the uterus. If fetus is 
dead you can produce the same results by 
pulling and moving the cord around. It helps. 

6. Use your head, hands, diligence, skill and 
perseverance 

7. Never tell an owner that his sow is done 
pigging, unless you have some way of telling 
that I know nothing about. Neither should 
you tell him she is not done, unless you have 
actually felt a pig left in her. In this case you 
are not done. 

8. Don’t get in a hurry to get away unless 
you intend to come back. Thirty minutes’ wait 
may put a feather in your hat. 

9. Make a reasonable charge for your time. 

10. I have nothing about uterine inertia; 
have never got results from the use of pituitary 
extract, and avoid cesarean section if possible. 

11. My results with the hooks and spoons 
have been ninety or more per cent good. 
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Veterinary Prestige” 


By A. T. Kinsley 


The subject veterinary prestige is compre- 
hensive and the time allotted in this presenta- 
tion necessitates a restriction to a discussion 
of the important factors only. It is assumed 
that veterinary prestige is the sum total of the 
reputation and influence of the veterinary pro- 
fession. Thus, veterinary prestige is the stand- 
ard by which our profession is judged. Com- 
parative professional standards, that is, the rel- 
ative merits of veterinary medicine, dentistry, 
law and ministry, would make an interesting 
subject for consideration but the important 
standard for veterinary medicine has been es- 
tablished by public opinion and the present 
discussion will be confined to that phase of the 
subject. 

Veterinary prestige is public opinion not only 
of the practitioner but also of the municipal, 
state or federally employed veterinarian. The 
practitioners are the principal factors in es- 
tablishing veterinary prestige because of their 
numbers and almost universal distribution. 
Personal appearance, associates, habits, integ- 
rity and capability are some of the factors to 
which the measuring stick of public opinion is 
applied in determining prestige. The prac- 
titioner that is slovenly dressed, unshaven and 
not clean, does not make a good impression. 
The veterinarian that associates with topers, 
pool hall loafers, gamblers and others of ques- 
tionable character will be rated the same as his 
associates. The veterinarian that persists in 
using profane and vulgar language and becom- 
ing intoxicated will not be respected in a com- 
munity. The veterinarian that does not pay 
his bills, overcharges his clients and engages 
in questionable transactions, will not receive 
the continued support of the public. 

Some veterinarians appear to have lost sight 
of the fact that a man enters a profession to 
be of service to the public. It is true that one 
ina profession should make reasonable charges 
for his services and should have sufficient busi- 
Ness training to accumulate enough to retire 
and live comfortably during old age. The or- 
dinary professional man does not become 
wealthy from his professional service. The 
veterinarian that is incapable or for some 
reason does not render a reasonable service for 
his clients will not be successful and may be 
considered as an impostor and brings the pro- 
fession into disrepute. The same factors de- 
termine prestige in the official veterinarian that 


*Presented at Oklahoma State Meeting, July 14, 1924, 


is used in establishing the standing of the prac- 
titioner. Public opinion is more exacting of 
official veterinarians, such as municipal inspec- 
tors and veterinarians employed by state or 
the government than they are of those veteri- 
narians engaged in private practice. 

The accomplishment of official veterinarians 
in the protection of the live stock industry has 
increased our prestige not only in this country 
but also in foreign countries. The successful 
eradication of pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and- 
mouth disease on six different occasions, the 
control of dourine and glanders, scabies, tick 
fever, hog cholera, and tuberculosis, as well as 
preventing the introduction of rinderpest and 
other diseases from foreign lands, are achieve- 
ments that have established a prestige for the 
veterinary profession of the United States that 
will long endure. 

Veterinary educators and research workers 
are a potent factor in determining the standing 
of the veterinary profession. The teachers in 
veterinary colleges in reality mold the destiny 
of the veterinary profession. Efficient educa- 
tors not only instill knowledge but also develop 
character. 

The discovery of the method of transmission 
of tick fever and the filtrable virus of hog 
cholera by investigators of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry have been of very great im- 
portance not only in the conservation resulting 
from those discoveries but also from the favor- 
able publicity and prestige it has given to our 
profession. Other research workers have solved 
important problems not only in disease con- 
trol but also in feeding and breeding problems. 
Investigational work is of very great value 
providing the results are accurate; however, 
publicity of unchecked findings that are later 
found to be incorrect seriously handicaps the 
investigator and reflects on the integrity of the 
entire profession. 

The army veterinarian has also been a factor 
in establishing veterinary prestige. The first 
record of veterinary service occurs in the early 
history of the Roman Empire. In the conquest 
of the old world, the horse was recognized as an 
important factor and the caretaker-farrier-vet- 
erinarian was an important personage of con- 
siderable prestige. In practically all wars up 
to the present time the horse and mule and, 
therefore, the veterinarian have been indispen- 
sable. The recognition of the veterinary officer 
by the war department has had considerable 
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influence in raising the standard of the veter- 
inary profession in this country. 


Veterinarians in other professional lines have 
exerted more or less influence in the public 
rating of our profession. Authors of veterinary 
books and pamphlets and veterinary editors 
have through their publications directed the 
attention of the public to the activities of the 
veterinary profession. Popular discussion of 
the cause and symptoms of disease in experi- 
ment station bulletins and farm papers has 
directed the attention of the live stock producer 
to the veterinary profession and in general has 
increased the respect of the live stock owner 
for our profession. However, the publication 
in farm journals of diagnosis and treatment of 
animal disease has resulted in unsuccessful 
control or treatment by the owner and the 
consequent condemnation of the veterinarian 
and an unfavorable attitude toward our pro- 
fession. 


Veterinarians engaged in commercial enter- 
prises have been an important factor in molding 
public sentiment for the veterinary profession. 
The losses of swine from hog cholera, cattle 
from blackleg, and hemorrhagic septicemia, 
horses and mules from shipping fever, fowls 
from cholera and typhoid as well as calves from 
abortion disease in cattle, have been dimin- 
ished to a minimum by biologic products of 
commercial origin. The live stock producer 
almost universally recognizes the value of bi- 
ologics when properly applied and the veter- 
inary profession is credited with these achieve- 
ments. 


Veterinary associations, local, state and na- 
tional, have been factors in establishing veter- 
inary prestige. From personal observation the 
local organization is of very great value in 
increasing the respect of the live stock owner 
for thé veterinarian, particularly if the stock 
Owners are invited and attend the sessions. 
State and national organizations have some 
local influence at the place of meeting but prob- 
ably the most important influence of these 
organizations is upon the attending veterinar- 
ian. The A. V. M. A. has had a wonderful in- 
fluence upon our standing by gradually increas- 
ing the matriculation requirements for students 
entering veterinary colleges, as well as increas- 
ing the requirements for candidates for grad- 
uation. Thus, the comparative rating of the 
veterinary graduate is now much more favor- 
able. The A. V. M. A. also entered into a 
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legislative program and was of material assist- 
ance in obtaining recognition for the army 
veterinarian and a higher rating for veterinary 
employees of the B. A. I. Although the A. V. 
M. A. has furthered the interests of the «army 
veterinarian and the veterinarian of the B. A. J, 
by legislation, in my opinion, the national or 
state associations can not render valuable <ery- 
ice to practitioners by legislation. Live stock 
interests should be protected by state practice 
laws but the prestige of practitioners can not 
The A. V. M. A. 
can probably become much more influential in 
the future by confining its principal efforts to 


be established by legislation. 


those problems concerned in the conservation 
of meat food animals. 

I have attempted to indicate the basis upon 
which our influence and prestige is judged by 
the public. It is evident that the prestige of 
the veterinary profession is dependent upon 
ourselves. 
by a veterinarian will bring forth unfavorable 


Improper acts, deeds or conduct 


comments and reflect upon the standing of our 
profession. 


The influence, prestige and destiny of any 
profession are dependent upon the character, 
conduct and service of the members constitut- 
ing that profession. 


Naphthalene is of value in scours, particularly 
in those cases in which the fecal matter has an 
offensive odor.—Caldwell. 





During November, 1924, the federal and state 
tested 
were 


forces co-operating in Illinois tuberculin 
approximately 56,000 cattle of which 3,600) 
condemned. The Illinois indemnity paid dur- 
ing this same month was over one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Soft corn should not be fed horses, but it can 
be used when supplemented with extra «uanti- 





ties of tankage for fattening hogs, and when 

supplemented with excess of protein feed ‘t can 

be successfully used as a cattle feed. 
According to Quitman, anaphylaxis particu- 


larly in dogs, may be manifested by a semi- 
comatose condition, convulsions or diarrhea. 
He is also of the opinion that certain food- may 


produce anaphylaxis. 
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European Fowl Pest Found in Poultry in 
the United States 


By John R. Mohler, Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D .C. 


Several weeks ago Dr. Veranus A. Moore, of 
Cornell University, brought to the attention of 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry 
the existence among poultry of a disease which 
he diagnosed as the European fowl pest, hith- 
ert’ unknown in the United States. Investiga- 
tions made in New York City, Jersey City, and 
Philadelphia, by representatives of the Bureau 
con.irmed this diagnosis 


Nature and Cause 

This is a very acute infectious disease affect- 
ing particularly chickens, turkeys and geese. 
Blackbirds ,sparrows, owls, hawks, and other 
birds also contract the disease, while water 
fowls and pigeons are resistant. Mammals, in- 
cluding the human, are not susceptible. The 
infective agent is present in the blood and 
various tissues of the bird. It is so very small 
that it passes through the finest pores of a filter 
and no microscope is powerful enough to detect 
it. The malady was first discovered in Italy in 
1878, since which-time it has spread north, west 
and east and is now prevalent in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Austria and Hungary. 

Symptoms 

The disease is characterized by its extremely 
infectious nature, rapidly progressing course, 
and high mortality. The infected fowl loses its 
appetite, has an irregular walk and becomes 
very droopy. The feathers are ruffled, and 
there is considerable prostration, with swelling 
and darkening of the comb and wattles. <A 
sticky exudate may paste the eyelids together, 
clog the nasal passages and even obstruct the 
windpipe, causing labored breathing. Some 
patients periodically shake their heads in order 
to dislodge this mucous secretion from the 
throat and nostrils, at the same time producing 
a peculiar wheezy sound. The bird lives as 
arule for from two to five days. Occasionally 
it may live six or seven days. The bird may 
be apparently in good condition in the morning 
and be found dead in the afternoon in the very 
acute form. 


Autopsy Findings 
On post-mortem examination, one may find 
no lesions at all, on account of the suddenness 
of the death. In the less acute cases, that is, in 
those that live for three or four days, there is 


found a mucous exudate in the nostrils, larynx, 
and windpipe with blood-stained patches and 
sometimes blood clots in the windpipe. The 
lungs are usually more or less pneumonic A 
hemorrhagic or blood-shot condition is found 
on the crop and under the skin in various other 
parts, sometimes accompanied by a gelatinous 
substance. Hemorrhagic spots on the muscle 
and sac of the heart, on the gizzard fat, on the 
outer surface of the small intestines and espec- 
ially on the inner lining of the two stomachs, 
the glandular stomach and the muscular stom- 
ach, or gizzard, are typical of fowl pest. You 
may find these little hemorrhagic patches along 
the entire intestinal canal, with considerable 
catarrhal condition, and when that is marked 
the bird has a profuse diarrhea; but this is not 
always present. A serous fluid is sometimes 
seen in the heart sac, or in other cases in the 
body cavity. 


Control Measures 


There is no remedy from a medical stand- 
point, and since treatment has thus far proved 
futile, the aim should be to prevent so far as 
possible the spread of infection. Sick fowls 
should be killed promptly, without contaminat- 
ing the premises and the carcasses burned or 
buried deep. The .healthy fowls should be 
moved to new quarters and carefully watched 
for signs of disease. Houses and runs should 
be thoroughly cleaned at frequent intervals and 
disinfected with a 5 per cent carbolic acid so- 
lution. The drinking water may be made anti- 
septic by adding one-third teaspoon of per- 
mangagate of potash to each gallon, a pro- 
cedure which serves to prevent the spread of 
disease through the water and also is a con- 
venient means of administering an internal anti- 
septic. All infected coops, shipping and re- 
ceiving centers, fattening plants, and poultry 
cars should be similarly cleaned and disinfected. 
In Italy and Germany experiments have been 
conducted with a serum for both protective and 
curative purposes. 


It should be remembered that there are other 
poultry diseases prevailing that may be mistaken 
for fowl pest. Diseased chickens have been re- 
ceived for study from several points in the Cen- 
tral West within the last few weeks, but fowl 
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pest was not encountered in any of these ship- 
ments. 

Embargoes were declared recently against a 
number of poultry producing states of the 
Middle West by New York City, and the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut and other eastern 
states. These embargoes have been declared 
primarily as a protection to the poultry flocks 
of the states concerned and not through the 
necessity of protecting the public health. In 
fact, no grounds exist for any public fear of 
endangering human health from this disease. 
Measures at present being taken by the health 
authorities at the various markets are adequate 
to assure the public that all poultry now being 
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offered for sale is healthy and safe to purchase 
and eat. 

We are now making a survey to learn the 
extent of fowl pest In the meantime the De- 
partment is forbidding interstate movement of 
diseased and exposed birds as well as carcasses 
of birds which have died from the disease, 
Manure and litter from diseased fowls are also 
prohibited interstate movement. Cleaning and 
disinfecting coops, troughs, cars, premises and 
accessories that may be contaminated are re- 
quired under supervision. Farmers and poultry 
producers in all parts of the country are re- 
quested to report at once to the state authorities 
concerning any unusual symptoms among their 
poultry and to isolate any suspected birds. 





Helpful Hints in 


By L. A. 


RIDGLING CASTRATION 


A three-year-old ridgling, castrated on one 
side as a two-year-old, was cast and secured for 
removal of the hidden testicle in June, 1915. 
The operator, an experienced ridgling castrator, 
found the epidydimus in the inguinal canal. It 
was hanging down almost to the level of the 
scrotum and was a well developed epidydimus, 
but tracing it into the abdomen, no testicle was 
found attached to it. The vas deferens could 
be drawn upon but the traction would bring 
cut no testicle, as it usually does. There 
seemed to be no testicle attached to it. 


Believing it to be a case of anorchidism, it 
was decided, after considerable study, to excise 
only that part of the organ that lay outside of 
the internal abdominal ring. Examining the 
excised structure, it was found to be only the 
epidydimus, but thinking it would be unwise to 
search further at that time, the horse was let 
up. To the surprise of all, the operation was 
successful in that the subject cohabitated harm- 
lessly with the other animals in the pasture 
during the whole summer and was wintered 
with other horses without ever showing any 
impulsiveness. 


*In response to requests from readers, we are repro- 
ducing this series of practical articles by Dr. L. A. Mer- 
illat, written in 1915-16, and considered by many as rep- 
resenting this author at his best. These discussions are 
qu'te as applicable to conditions today as they were when 
first published in Veterinary Medicine, nine years ago. 
Moreover, they serve to focus attention on a phase of 
practice which there appears to be a tendency to neglect 
in some quarters. 


Equine Practice’ 


Merillat 


In the spring of 1916, the horse, now a three- 
year-old, on being turned into the pasture, sud- 
denly became very wicked, mounted mares, 
jumped fences and acted as mean as a ridgling 
can act. The writer being present at the first 
operation was consulted and advised another 
operation. The patient was prepared, cast, se- 
cured, positioned and well disinfected. An in- 
vasion was made in the usual manner to the 
internal inguinal ring area and then into the 
abdomen at its upper posterior quadrant. There 
was no trouble finding the vas deferens with the 
inserted finger, but in spite of every attempt, 
no testicle could be drawn up. The vas simply 
tightened and threatened to tear from the trac- 
tion. Believing now that some very rare an- 
omaly was responsible for these failures, the 
whole arm was inserted into the abdomen and 
the manual search made disclosed a testicle en- 
larged to the size of a football. It was hard 
and heavy and floated elusively about the ab- 
domen. 

As removal through this form of incision 
would have been impossible, the operation was 
abandoned and a flank operation advised at 
some future time when the wound of this second 
futile operation had healed. It was not thought 
prudent, with the facilities at hand and with the 
patient already weakened from the above men- 
tioned manipulations, to attempt any such pro- 
cedure at the time. As similar cases, while not 
numerous, are reported from time to time, it 
would be well for ridgling castrators to keep 
this anomalous condition in mind. 
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The Influence of Nutrition on the 
Incidence of Disease’ 


It is now beginning to be recognized that the 
absence of substances essential to health is as 
important as the presence of substances that 
actively interfere with health. Deficiency of 
certain substances which are essential to the 
physiological well-being of the body result in 
the development of pathological phenomena 
which, in some cases, may be so severe that, of 
themselves, they constitute recognized diseases, 
and in other cases, though not producing such 
marked stigmata, reduce the power of the ani- 
mal to resist invasion by pathogenic organisms 





The profound influence of the food supply in 
maintaining that proper and co-ordinated func- 
tioning of all the organs of the body which con- 
stitutes health, is apparent, when one considers 
the conditions upon which the maintenance of 
these functions depends. 





The two minerals which are required in great- 
est amounts by the body are calcium and phos- 
phorus, and, owing to the need for these as 
constructive material in growth, the animals 
most liable to suffer from deficiency are grow- 
ing animals, or those producing food for grow- 
ing animals, e. g., cows and hens. 





The danger of a deficiency of calcium in the 
ration of growing pigs and cattle was noted as 
early as the middle of last century, and the 
therapeutic value of the addition of lime salts 
to the food of calves and young pigs urged by 
Hutyra and Marek. 





Elliot, Orr and Crichton have shown that 
calcium deficiency may be the cause of rickets 
in pigs. Hess, Unger and Pappenheimer have 
shown that deficiency of phosphorus may also 
lead to rickets. 





The balance of the different minerals in the 


ration has an important influence on nutrition. 


An excess of potassium may deplete the body 
of sodium. Absolute or relative deficiency of 
sodium prevents the full utilization of the cal- 
cium and phosphorus in the ration. 





It seems probable that owing to our ignorance 
of the mineral requirements of animals, and of 


* Paragraphs from article by J. B. Orr, Aberdeen, in 
The Veterinary Record. 


the influence of deficiencies or excesses of in- 
dividual minerals in producing disease, much of 
the beneficial effect which has been accredited 
to vitamins is really due to the minerals present 
in the supposed vitamin-rich substances. 





It is well known that, under certain condi- 
tions, some animals develop diseases where the 
causal agent is derived from the intestine, while 
other animals, though harboring the infection, 
do not develop the disease. The nature of the 
diet in these cases is most probably the pre- 
disposing, and the most important cause. 





There is now a great amount of direct experi- 
mental evidence to support the view that im- 
proper feeding predisposes to certain infectious 
diseases. 





The influence of an imperfect dietary in in- 
creasing the susceptibility. to the invasion of 
pathogenic organisms entering by the respira- 
tory tract has been well shown by numerous 
dietary experiments. 





Most workers who have conducted extensive 
feeding experiments with laboratory animals 
have noted the greatly increased susceptibility 
to pneumonia and other respiratory diseases in 
animals on an ill-balanced ration. 





A connection between deficient nutrition and 
tuberculosis has long been recognized. In Ger- 
many at the end of the war the death rate from 
this disease had doubled. A predisposition to 
tuberculosis has been noted in experimental 
animals receiving diets which, though sufficient 
as regards energy supply and protein, are de- 
ficient in one or more essential nutrients. 





Perfect food affords protection against the 
ravages of bacterial and other pathogenic or- 
ganisms as adequately as does segregation or 
immunization. 





There seems no doubt that in pigs, slow 
growth, rickets, anemia, spasmophilia and in- 
creased susceptibility to pulmonary infections, 
may appear as the direct result of improper 
feeding and that these diseases are of common 
occurrence in practice. 
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Gastro-intestinal affections and bone lesions 
are probably the chief types of disease that af- 
fect horses. As has been seen, gastro-intestinal 
disturbances and affections of the bones are 
amongst the most frequently occurring results 
of defective diets. Town horses are liable to 
be kept for long periods on monotonous diets 
which are frequently ill-balanced, and bony le- 
sions are more common in street horses than 
in farm horses, which have usually a greater 
variety of food, including fresh pasture, which 
is the natural diet of the horse. It would appear 
to be worth while carrying out further investi- 
gations to determine whether, and to what ex- 
tent, the health and length of life of the street 
horse are determined by the nature of the diet. 
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Although we now realize the importance of 
proper feeding in the prevention of disease, our 
information with regard to what constitutes 
proper feeding and the evil results of differont 
defects is still very meager. There is urgent 
need for research to determine the requirements 
for all the constituents of food which are known 
to be essential, and the connection between 
specific defects and the correlated pathological 
phenomena. In these investigations the com- 
bined efforts of the laboratory worker, the clin- 
ician and the practical expert are called for. 
There is every indication that work of this kind 
would be exceedingly profitable. 





Laparo-metro-oophorectomy in Dogs and Cats 


By J. G. Horning, D. V. M., and A. J. McKee, D. V. M., Houston, Texas 


We have been questioned by numerous veter- 
inarians about our technic in this operation on 
dogs and cats, many expressing surprise at the 
large incision we make into the abdominal cav- 
ity. There being so much interest shown, we 
decided to give the technic of our operation 
with descriptive photographs. 

The first thing that will be mentioned is our 





Fig. 1 


ether machine, devised by our technician, Mr. 
H. B. Amick, and shown in Figure 1 This has 
been in operation for a period of five years, 
giving excellent results. It is composed of a 
large two-hundred-gallon oxygen tank which 
can be purchased from any air products com- 
pany; we have been buying ours from the 
Linde Air Products Company of New York, 
inasmuch as they have a branch in this town. 
For this we pay $4.40 for two hundred gallons 
and they furnish the container. To this is 
added a special air valve designed by Mr. Amick 
and this is connected with a jar container having 
three petcocks, as shown in Figure 1. From 
this is a tube extending down into the jar made 
in an L-shape, having holes at the bottom to 
allow even distribution of oxygen in the jar; 
to the outlet tube is attached a rubber hose a 
half inch in diameter, twelve feet long and at- 
tached to the simplified ether cone, also devised 
by Mr. Amick. With the cross bar arrange- 
ment on the ether jar, by arrangement of the 
pet cocks, we can either send free oxyyen 
through the tube or ether and oxygen mixture. 
Our method of restraint of patient and i:dea 
of administration can be seen from Figure 2. 
We have never had any bad results from giving 
an anesthetic since this machine has been in 
operation and have had a cat under for as long 
as an hour, with no bad after effect. 
Preparation of patient: The patient is placed 
on the table in the dorsal recumbent position, 
legs strapped to the table anchors and ta’ le 
tilted forward and downward. The anesthetist 
starts the oxygen stream through the ether ‘ar 
and the animal is anesthetized; the assistant or 
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surgeon clips the hair over the entire abdomen 
(in this we use the same clipping machine as is 
used in the barber shops with the same blades, 
making it unnecessary to shave the parts). The 


ey 
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field is then scrubbed with a 2 per cent solution 
of cresolis compound in dogs and ether in cats; 
on dogs we also use 2 per cent germicidal soap; 
the field is then washed again with the cresolis 
solution in dogs and in cats it is painted with 
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tincture of iodin. All of the instruments are 
sterilized as well as sufficient gauze a yard wide 
which is then spread over the entire body of 
the patient, and clamped, as in Figure 3. 


An opening is made in the gauze by the sur- 
geon and an incision made; we do not limit 
ourselves as to the length of the incision, our 
main idea being to have it large enough to 
permit ease in withdrawing the parts for opera- 
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tion and freedom in use of the instruments 
After the incision is made, care being used to 
see that it is large enough for the work in hand, 
the index finger is inserted in the abdomen and 
the right or left tube of the uterus is grasped 








Fig. 4 


and pulled upward and backward exposing the 
body of the uterus, a clamp resembling a pile 
clamp is placed over the body of the uterus 
below the bifurcation and clamped tightly, as 
in Fig. 3. The tubes are then flexed singly 
upwards and backwards exposing the ovary, the 
bursa ovarii and the ovarian ligament. The 
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Ferguson forceps are placed from 2 to 4 mm. 
below the ovary and over the bursa ovarii and 
the ovarian ligament and clamped tightly, as in 
Fig. 3. After the clamps are placed as de- 
scribed the parts are ligated below the forceps 
with No. 1 chromic catgut, leaving the ends of 
the ligature of sufficient length to be grasped 
when removing the forceps. The uterus is 
then cut off nearly flush yith the face of the 
forceps and ovaries removed the same way. 
The ends of the ligature on the uterine stump 
are then grasped and the forceps removed, the 
stump being elevated to see that there is no 
hemorrhage; if none shows, the ligature is then 
cut close to the knot and the stump allowed to 
be retracted into the abdomen, and the same 
procedure is carried out with the ligaments. 


The peritoneum and muscular coat are su- 
tured with a single row of No. 1 chromic cat- 
gut, interrupted sutures. The skin and fascia 
are sutured with a single row of interrupted 
sutures (phenolized, iron dyed, twisted linen 
thread), as in Figure 4. A boric acid pack is 
then placed over the incision and a gauze 
bandage applied. This is allowed to stay for 
three days and the wound is again dressed as 
the first time. At the end of the fifth day the 
stitches are removed. 





According to recent bulletins published in 
Idaho, Illinois and by other states, poultry 
tuberculosis exists to an alarming extent. It 
is claimed to be the most destructive malady 


of poultry. Avian tuberculosis is not difficult - 


to control, providing the disease can be identi- 
fied. Tuberculous fowls react to the tuberculin 
test and by this means the diseased fowls can 
be identified and removed. The disease is 
spread by the droppings of infected birds; hence 
the necessity of thorough cleaning hen houses 
in which infected birds have been housed. 
From recent reports, it appears probable that 
a portion of tuberculosis in swine has its origin 
from tuberculous fowls. 





A damage suit based upon the possibility of 
transmission of hemorrhagic septicemia and in- 
fectious necrotic enteritis by anti-hog-cholera 
serum or virus was recently tried in an Iowa 
court. The possibility of the transmission of 
either hemorrhagic septicemia or infectious ne- 


crotic enteritis by properly prepared anti-hog- 
cholera serum or virus is very remote and such 
a legal procedure not only reflects unfavorably 
upon the value of anti-hog cholera serum and 


virus but also upon the veterinary profession. 





A recent case of Malta fever in Baltimore in 
a human that drank much cows’ milk but had 
not been in contact with goats or consumed any 
goat milk is considered positive evidence that 
the B abortus Bang and the Br. melitensis are 
members of the same species. The strain of 
microorganisms isolated from the Baltimore 
patient was serologically identical with strains 
of bovine origin. However, it is apparent the 
B. abortus Bang is not under ordinary circum- 
stances pathogenic for man because these or- 
ganisms are commonly eliminated in the milk 
of infected cows and such contaminated suilk 
has been consumed by humans and the above 
case is the first instance in which serious re- 
sults have been reported. 
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The Outbreak of the European Fowl Pest 


By B. F. Kaupp, Poultry Pathologist 


It is to be regretted that so much publicity, 
through the public press, and the movie screens, 
has been given to the present outbreak of fowl 
pest Such excited, and many times unfounded 
utterances, will do a vast amount of harm to 
producers and distributers. It is uncalled for 
because there is not half as much fowl pest as 
these reports would have us think, for infectious 
diseases do not spread all over the country as 
by a magic wand. 

As I have written before, there has been no 
fowl pest in birds sent to these laboratories up 
to this writing (Jan. 10th), but we have had, as 
I have told in other articles, an unusual amount 
of contagious pneumonia or broncho-pneumonia 
and many such conditions have been mistaken 
for fowl pest. It is the season for respiratory 
diseases and the weather conditions seem, this 
year, to be unusually favorable for the develop- 
ment of such. 

Fowl pest seems to have been recognized 
first in the East, and not far from New York 
City, by Dr. V. A. Moore and later confirmed 
by two Bureau of Animal’ Industry men from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This was 
about the middle of December and immediately 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, at the 
request of the Bureau of Animal Industry, asked 
Congress for $100,000 to cope with this poultry 
disease. This bill was signed by President 
Coolidge on December 24th. This fund and the 
work is in the hands of Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


State Embargoes and Government Requirements 
A letter was written to Dr. Mohler inquiring 
as to the restrictions and at the same time calling 
attention to the fact that state embargoes on 
chickens is working a great hardship on breeders 
of purebred stock whose principal sales must 
be made in January and February. Also in- 
quiries were made as to what arrangements 
could be made to ship poultry, and what facili- 
ties are being inaugurated by the Bureau to 
facilitate the movement of chickens in interstate 
shipment. To this Dr. Mohler replied: 

“This Bureau has no jurisdiction over state 
embargoes” That means that if an embargo 
is placed on birds from a certain state it is 
necessary for the shipper to consult the state 
veterinarian, a deputy, or the live stock sanitary 
board, if they have one. Perhaps health certifi- 
cates may be acceptable to the regulations im- 


posed. Dr. Mohler further states: “Bureau 
requiring general disinfection poultry feeding 
plants, cars, and coops in twenty-seven states. 
Our regulations governing shipments are not 
drastic.” 

This disease is discussed on page 181 of the 
third edition of Poultry Diseases. More re- 
cently there came to our office a leaflet by 
Baudet of Holland, giving an account of studies 
of fowl pest in Holland. This bulletin was sent 
by the Veterinary College at Utrecht, Holland. 
We asked them to send us a translation. The 
Berlitz School of Languages at Utrecht kindly 
had the leaflet translated and we are giving the 
translation below. It will be noted that these 
studies were made in ducks and in chickens. 
The disease also occurs in turkeys, blackbirds, 
sparrows, owls, hawks, and other birds but the 
statement is made that water fowls and pigeons 
are resistant. Mammals, including humans, do 
not contract the disease. 


Fowl Pest Studies in Holland 


“Tn 1920, I studied fowl pest among the ducks 
of an agriculturalist at Breukelon. This disease 
was restricted to this single locality. In 1924, 
two cases of death occurred at two different 
places, viz., Scherpenseel and Woudenberg, 
among fowls This disease appeared to have 
been caused by the contagious agent of fowl 
pest. The bacteriological test of the fowl had 
a negative result whereas it was always possible 
to transfer the disease to test fowls with blood 
or organ emulsion and also with a filtrate of the 
same, by means of a Chamberlain filter. One of 
the prominent symptoms of this disease shown 
by the birds was somnolence. The birds are 
sleepy and can hardly open their eyes after 
closing them, and find it difficult to keep their 
heads up. They repeatedly let their heads drop 
and in doing so make semi-circular movements. 
The comb is bluish-red; the wattles also often 
show this discoloring. 

“In spite of the enteritis, no diarrhea was 
noted in the cases of our test cocks. 

“Walking is difficult, symptoms of paralysis 
put in an appearance; this begins with the legs 
and finally extends to other parts of the body. 
The temperature is high, sometimes over 111.5° 
F. During the disease in one of our cocks the 
temperature ran higher than 109.8° F. On the 
day before its death the temperature ran to 
110.0° F. (They give the temperature, as nor- 








mal, 104.5 to 107.6. Our studies show an aver- 
age of 107 3° F. We did not find a temperature 
as low as 104.5 except at about 3 a. m., when 
the lowest point is reached.) 


“The following observations are made on 
post mortem: The comb is discolored, bluish- 
red. The pericardium is filled with a clear, 
gelatinous fluid. The myocardium is _ cov- 
ered with small and also some large hem- 
orrhages. The liver is covered with pe- 


techial hemorrhages. On the inside of the 
breast bone small hemorrhages may be 
seen. Hemorrhages are also observed in the 


fat around the heart and the muscular stomach 
(proventriculus). The mucous membrane of 
the trachea is also red and covered with a few 
petechiae. The mucous membrane of the gland- 
ular part of the stomach also shows a larger 
or smaller number of hemorrhages. Often the 
largest amount of hemorrhage is to be found 
on the borders of the mucous membrane of the 
glandular part of the stomach and that of the 
muscular part. The spleen is some*‘mes very 
much swollen. The kidneys are in «me cases 
enlarged. The test cocks sometimes have a 
good deal of yellow-red liquid under the skin; 
the liquid, on being exposed to air, congeals 
into a gelatinous mass. 
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“It should, however, be understood that these 
symptoms and postmortem findings did not 
occur in the case of one and the same bird, but 
were observed as a summary of many cases. 

“One fowl, e. g, showed only petechiae on 
the heart and in the glandular part of the stom- 
ach, with unimportant enteritis without swelling 
of the spleen, whereas another fowl showed an 
important enteritis with swollen spleen, as the 
only symptoms of the disease. 

“The contagious fowl pest agent seems to be 
connected with one species. Formerly we did 
not succeed in transferring the disease from 
ducks to fowls. In the same way it was not 
possible to transfer the fowl pest from chickens 
to ducks, in the last outbreak.” 


The Government Regulations 

The government regulations are incorporated 
under the B. A. I Order 291 which is headed 
“To Prevent the Spread of European Fowl 
Pest and Other Similar Contagious Diseases of 
Poultry.” 

The order embodies the usual regulations in 
regard to disinfection of cars, fattening estab- 
lishments and other premises in which infected 
birds may have been handled. This order took 
effect December 22, 1924, and is signed by the 
secretary of agriculture, Mr. H. M. Gore. 





By a series of experiments the results of 
which were published in Bulletin 378, Beach has 
apparently demonstrated that the socalled “nu- 
tritional disease of poultry resembling roup” is 
caused by deficiency of vitamin A. 





“Some early history of the Colorado Agricul- 
tural College” was a feature article written by 
Dr. Geo. H. Glover, dean of the veterinary di- 
vision of that institute and published in the 
Fort Collins Express Courier, Sunday edition, 
Nov. 16, 1924 The doctor’s modesty appar- 
ently prevented him from giving more detail of 
the development of the veterinary division: 





The value of sanitation including quarantine 
is not always taken into consideration in the 
control of infective diseases. Before the advent 
of preventive medicine by the use of vaccines, 
bacterins, sera, etc., many of the infective dis- 
eases were successfully controlled by sanitary 
measures; in fact, the control compared favor- 
ably with the present control of many diseases 
that can be prevented by artificial immunization. 


“Both vitamins and minerals in a ration are 
necessary for the proper growth of pigs. Best 
results were not obtained when either the vita- 
mins or minerals were fed. Precipitated bone 
flour appears to be somewhat superior to either 
calcium carbonate or disodium phosphate, but 
autopsy revealed that the kidneys of all pigs 
fed the precipitated bone flour were mottled, 
suggesting a toxic effect of this by-product.”— 
Monthly Bulletin, Ohio Experiment Station 





Rocky Mountain spotted fever is maintained 
in rodents and ticks. Cases of this disease in 
the human are secondary and accidental 





A mechanical larynx has been devised and in- 
vented by Mackenty. This device is strapped 
over an opening in the trachea and when air 
passes through it causes vibration of appliances 
similar to vocal cords. This vibration of air is 
then carried to the mouth by means of a tube 
where it is modified into human speech by the 
Ips and tongue. Practically the only difference 
noted between this and ordinary speech, is that 
it is in a monotone. 
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CASE REPORTS 








PARTURIENT PARESIS 
(Case report awarded Ist prize) 


The ordinary cases of milk fever one usually 
encounters in general practice are considered 
siniple from a diagnostic and therapeutic stand- 
point. They usually respond to treatment quite 
readily, and the results are often a source of 
surprise and rejoicing to the owner and a boost 
for the professional skill of the veterinarian in 
that community. It is only after meeting up 
wit the atypical case that the veterinarian real- 
izes he must use tact and good judgment in the 
diagnosis of this disorder. I will try to de- 
scribe one of the atypical cases which occurred 
in my practice a short time ago. 


| received a call from a client one afternoon, 
asking me to come out and see one of his cows 
that he thought was going “mad.” As there 
had been some rabies among dogs in his neigh- 
borhood previously, I thought possibly there 
might be some truth in the owner’s belief. So 
I set out for the client’s place, half expecting to 
encounter a rabid cow. 


On my arrival, I found several of the neigh- 
bors in consultation, and they had all pretty 
well decided that the cow was “mad,” although 
none of them had ever seen a rabid cow. 


The following history was obtained from the 
owner. The. cow had calved eight days pre- 
viously and had been doing well up to noon of 
the day I was called. The owner stated that 
at noon when he came in from the field, he 
noticed the cow seemed very uneasy and kept 
bawling. Thinking she was bawling for her 
calf, which was in a lot by the barn, he paid 
no particular attention to her until about two 
o'clock when he observed her running and 
bawling as if something was chasing her. Real- 
izing that something was wrong, he called me. 


The cow had been running in a stalk field for 
nearly a month and was receiving a small 
amount of grain night and morning. She was 
six years old and had borne two calves pre- 
vious to the last one, had never been sick be- 
fore, and was always a heavy milker. 

The cow was confined in a small lot and the 
following symptoms observed. Saliva dribbling 
from the corners of the mouth, dull expression 
of the eyes, a staggering gait, the animal having 


very little control of the hind parts, and an al- 
most continual bawling and tossing of the head. 
The animal would knuckle over on the fetlock 
and frequently fall down but would soon regain 
her feet, only to repeat the performance. She 
was having more difficulty in getting up each 
time, and after performing these antics for 
about thirty minutes, was unable to rise. The 
pulse was full and strong and somewhat accel- 
erated; temperature 102° F.; respiration about 
twice that of normal. The uneasiness gradually 
subsided, and the cow seemed to be in a sort 
of stupor. However, the symptoms of excite- 
ment could be brought on again by striking her 
along the spinal region. 


The animal was moved to a nearby shed and 
made as comfortable as possible, a diagnosis of 
milk fever being made. This diagnosis caused 
no little comment among several of the “learned 
men” present, and one of them advised me to 
be “very careful,”- as there had been several 
“mad dogs” around lately. 

The usual treatment for parturient paresis 
was administered, that of inflating the udder 
and the administration of stimulants (intramus- 
cular) For a stimulant I prefer camphorated 
oil in 25 c.c. doses. I also pass the catheter 
and empty the bladder. 

By this time the. animal was resting easily, 
the exciting symptoms having given way to 
that of almost coma. Thirty minutes after 
giving the first dose of camphorated oil, I ad- 
ministered another the same size (25 c.c.) and 
advised the owner to call me the next morning 
and inform me of the animal’s condition. 

The next morning the owner called and said 
that the cow seemed much improved and would 
eat some, but would make no attempt to get up. 
I told him the animal would probably need 
another treatment and that I would drive out 
and see her. 

I found the cow apparently normal in every 
way, but when she was urged to rise, she 
seemed to have very little control of the hind 
parts and was unable to stand. The udder was 
again inflated and the teats tied with tape to 
retain the air, instructions being left to remove 
the tape after three hours. Another intramus- 
cular injection of camphorated oil was given 
and the bladder emptied. 
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The owner called me about six o’clock the 
same evening, telling me the cow had gotten 
up about noon and seemed O. K. She made 
an uneventful recovery and is now back to her 
normal flow of milk. 

The symptoms in this case were not of the 
general trend ‘of those usually encountered in 
my practice, and the singularity of the case 
prompted me to report it, hoping that it might 
prove of value to some one else. I have re- 
ceived some very valuable information from 
case reports in Veterinary Medicine, and if mine 
will perform the same mission for some fellow 
veterinarian, I shall feel myself amply repaid 
for my efforts in writing this article 

W. B. Chapman, D. V. M. 

Powersville, Mo. 


SIDELIGHTS ON TUBERCULIN 
TESTING 
(Case report awarded 2nd prize) 

The rapid and extensive development of dairy- 
ing in the Middle West has brought about the 
use of the tuberculin test to an extent unthought 
of a decade ago among general practitioners 
who formerly were only occasionally called upon 
to test for interstate shipment. This change has 
caused the conscientious practitioner in a young 
dairy community to be always on the alert when 
called upon to examine and treat his clients’ 
dairy herds. 

In writing these few lines, I am not going to 
advance any new theory or test, but wish to 
call the attention of the profession to some of 
the pitfalls that some practitioners fall into 
when they are not conscientious enough in their 
observations and work and not ever alert in 
looking after the well being of their clients’ 
herds, thereby causing the stock owners need- 
less expense by not thoroughly clearing the 
herds of spreaders and badly infected cows. 

My experience along this line has been in in- 
stances where a dairyman calls on me asking 
for some treatment or suggestions as to the 
cause of lameness of a cow in the herd, or re- 
garding one that has a chronic cough or a large 
recurring abscess. A most typical inquiry is 
from the owner of a cow with an abscess that 
another practitioner has lanced a time or two 
but it always recurs in about two months I 
will state here that I make it a practice not to 
prescribe for animals without making an ex- 
amination of them, especially in cases where I 
am not familiar with the herd or owner, or in 
cases where another practitioner has been treat- 
ing the animal or herd. 

Where the symptoms and history are similar 
to the instances mentioned, and especially where 
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an abscess is involved, I have my suspicions 
of tuberculosis at once, and in this connection, 
I wish to call attention to two interesting cases 
within the last year. 

Case No. 1: Jersey cow, five years old, reg- 
istered, in a large herd of Jerseys, Holsteins 
and Guernseys. This animal was purchased at 
a bankruptcy sale about a year previous from 
a registered Jersey herd. She had been tested 
twice for tuberculosis but never reacted. She 
developed a large abscess in the region of the 
angle of the jaw on the right side. This ab- 
scess was lanced and evacuated of pus by the 
veterinarian employed by the owner, but it re- 
curred in about two months. The veterinarian 
again lanced and curretted, but the abscess re- 
curred. The owner called another veterinarian 
who did about the same as the first. After 
about three weeks, the abscess having recurred 
again, the owner called me, saying that he had 
spent lots of money on the animal and wanted 
to save her if possible. After listening to the 
history of the case, I inquired if he had ever 
detected a small nodule or swelling on the left 
side (Steffen’s diagnosis from bilateral swell- 
ings). He stated he had not, but I advised him 
I was suspicious of tuberculosis. “No,” he 
said, “she has been tested; in fact, the whole 
herd has been within the last year.” But he 
finally decided to let me examine the cow. I 
found the small “hickory nut” enlarged gland 
on the side, explained it to the owner, and asked 
him to retest the entire herd. Intradermally I 
got two other reactors. The cow with the 
swelling refused to react, which was no more 
than I expected, because these are at times very 
hard to cause to react, but I condemned her 
anyway. Our state allows the owner the priv- 
ilege to retest within ninety days if not satisfied 
with the first test, so this owner took the retest 
in ninety days. This time I gave the subcu- 
taneous test, giving this cow 8 c.c. of tuberculin 
at 10:00 p. m. At 6:00 a. m. the next morning, 
the first temperature was 105°; at 8:00 a. m. it 
was 106°; at 10:00 a. m, 106°; at 12 noon, 
104°; then- began to go down. The other two 
cows reacted. All three were sent to be slaugh- 
tered at a packing plant where there was a fed- 
eral inspector. The report showed that all three 
cows were tuberculous. The cow with the ab- 
scess was tanked, having both tuberculosis and 
actinomycosis of the lung, head and abdominal 
viscera. 

Case No. 2: Grade Jersey cow, seven years 
old, had a large, hard swelling near the root of 
the tail on the right side, which was very sore 
when touched It kept swelling until a veteri- 
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narian was called to treat her. On examination, 
it was concluded that the swelling was caused 
from being hooked by another cow. On lancing 
quite a bit of pus was evacuated. This is the 
history I obtained of the case, the owner also 
stating that the herd had been tested two 
months previously, when two reactors were 
found but this cow proved O. K. When I was 
called to see the animal some six months after 
the above history, the swelling had reappeared, 
the animal was stiff and showed appearances of 
not doing well, although the feed was excellent. 
On physical examination, I found the prescapu- 
lar lvmph gland enlarged, also one mammary 
gland and the submaxillary lymph gland en- 
larged. My diagnosis was generalized tubercu- 
losis. I gave the ophthalmic tuberculin test, 
along with the subcutaneous test. The ophthal- 
mic reaction was good, but the temperatures 
were not as good as in case No. 1. However, 
she gave a pronounced systemic reaction. She 
went down with colicky pain, bellowed, swelling 
appeared below the left ear, and for twenty-four 
hours it seemed that the animal would die, but 
after forty-eight hours appeared better but was 
in such condition that she could not be shipped 
for slaughter. She was killed after appraisal on 
the owner’s farm, and I burned the carcass. 
On postmortem examination, I found what is 
called “rotten carcass” lesions all through the 
body. 

Thus, terminated two cases of more or less 
interest during the last year. Both I believe had 
been spreaders in the herds and should have 
been detected earlier if due care and precaution 
had been used in examination and testing. 


John W. Brown, D. V. M. 
Fort Scott, Kan. 


POLLEN POISONING 

On page 646 of the December issue of Veter- 
inary Medicine, I note an article entitled “New 
Kind of Pollen Poisoning.” 

It may be of interest to know that we have 
recognized pollen poisoning for quite a number 
of years. We get a condition in cattle during 
the summer months that we have called “pollen 
dermatitis.” 

For the past four or five years, one of our 
field veterinarians also has had a pollen derma- 
titis, which is accentuated when necessity re- 
quires his working in the Jefferson River valley, 
near a place called Waterloo. The symptoms 
are similar to those described by Mr. Weisner 
in the article referred to, with the additional 
symptom of extreme nervousness. 
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External applications offer only temporary 
relief. We have used yeast and cottonseed 
cake with varying success. 

W. J. Butler, 


Helena Mont. State Veterinary Surgeon 


INJURY TO ABDOMINAL WALL IN 
COW 


The following case happened on July 19, 1924, 
at 5:30 p. m. An urgent call came from one of 
my clients, stating that a Holstein cow had 
been impaled on a scythe and that the bowel 
was protruding, the animal showing symptoms 
of great distress. 

I found the patient lying down, breathing 
heavily, mouth open, tongue protruding, suffer- 
ing great pain. Difficulty was experienced in 
getting the patient to rise. Examination showed 
a very large mass protruding from the wound, 
eight to ten inches in length, about one inch to 
the right of the median line. This mass, which 
was a part of the rumen, was very congested 
and inflamed, about the size of a large football. 

As the animal was valuable, the owner was 
willing to permit me to operate, although my 
prognosis was very doubtful. The cow being 
bloated, I tapped her with a large trocar, which 
gave relief and the respiration became normal 
The patient was then led out on the grass and 
thrown by a body rope, the rope being first 
fastened to the horns, then three loops passed 
around the body, viz., neck, chest, abdomen, 
this being the simplest way to cast cattle. The 
cow was then rolled on her back, the front and 
hind legs fastened toa pole ten to twelve feet 
long, held by two assistants. 

The wound and protruding mass were thor- 
oughly washed with a 1-1000 solution of bi- 
chlorid of mercury. -Cloths wrung out of the 
same solution were placed over the edges of the 
wound and allowed to hang down over the ab- 
domen. The protruding mass was very diffi- 
cult to replace, being so congested that I had 
to be careful not to rupture it. The lips of the 
wound were held apart by heavy hemp placed 
through the skin and muscles. The protruding 
mass was massaged back again into the ab- 
domen by gentle pressure, somewhat the same 
as in returning an everted uterus, although I 
found this more difficult. 


Catgut sutures were applied to the different 
tunics and muscles and heavy silk interrupted 
sutures placed through the skin. Owing to the 
heavy pressure of the loaded bowels, I decided 
to use two large ten-inch wooden quills, placing 
them one and one-half inches from each side 








of the wound and suturing with sterilized hemp. 
Room was left for a drainage tube which con- 
sisted of a piece of half-inch rubber tube. The 
wound was treated with a strong solution of 
tincture of iodin and the patient was released. 
The animal being very weak, was given the 
following stimulant: 


R 
Tinct. nucis vom. 3 i 
Spts. ammon aromat. 3 iv 
Aqua q. s. ad O ij 


The trocar was left in situ to allow escape 
of gas forming in the rumen. In about half an 
hour, the cow arose and was assisted to the 
barn. Gruel and linseed tea, containing half a 
pound of magnesium sulphate were given, and 
the owner told to remove the trocar when the 
patient seemed normal, also to keep her on a 
light diet for forty-eight hours. Bran mashes 
and a little clover hay were given twice daily. 

The patient had very little rise in tempera- 
ture until the third day when it rose to 105° F. 
Respirations and pulse were very little above 
normal. The owner was advised to discon- 
tinue feeding of hay but to continue the linseed 
and gruel. Powders consisting of powdered 
nux vomica, potassium nitrate and sodium hy- 
posulphite were given twice daily in the gruel. 

There was very little discharge from the 
wound. On the fifth day, the temperature was 
normal and the cow was chewing her cud. I 
then recommended a heavier diet, green corn, 
hay, bran mashes and linseed tea. The patient 
fed well until the eighth day when she refused 
hay and mash but picked a little at the corn 

The owner advised me that a nasty odor was 
coming from the wound, but there was no dis- 
charge or swelling. I went out and found the 
patient with a temperature of 106° F., pulse 72. 
The nose was sometimes dry and sometimes 
moist. I removed the quill sutures and some 
thick pus and washed the wound thoroughly 
with Dakin’s solution. The wound had been 
washed for twenty to thirty minutes thrice daily 
with this hot solution. 

Very little feces were being passed, so the 
following was given: 

R 
Magnesium sulphate 5 xvj 
Pulv. gent. rad. 3 i 
Spts. ammon. aromat. 3 ij 
Aqua q. s. ad O ij 

The next day the patient had passed a con- 
siderable quantity of feces and was ready for 
food. The temperature was normal. Since then 
the patient has done well and by August 27th 
was giving twenty quarts of milk daily. 
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What made the case particularly interesting 
to me is the fact of the scythe entering the ab- 
dominal cavity without injuring the rumen or 
other organs. 

P. K. Walters, V. S. 

Thorndale, Ontario 


UDDER INFECTION IN COW 

On July 23, 1924, I was called to see a cow 
that was lame in one hind quarter, and on ex- 
amination I found one quarter of the udder 
infected, being very sore and painful on palpa- 
tion. On trying to draw milk, I found only a 
little watery substance in that quarter, but the 
rest of the udder was all right. 

Symptoms: The onset was sudden; tempera- 
ture 104° F.; constipation. I find constipation 
in all these cases. I don’t know if constipation 
follows this trouble or whether the trouble fol- 
lows constipation, but I am somewhat inclined 
to believe it is the latter in most cases, espec- 
ially where infection comes from within The 
cow was eating some, but not with as much 
relish as usual. The pulse was a little faster 
than normal. 

Treatment: I give one and one-half to two 
pounds of epsom salts, depending on the size 
of the cow. I then follow this with general 
stimulants, as shown in the following prescrip- 
tion: 

R 
Fl. ext. nux vomica 
Fl. ext. gentian aa 3 i 
Fl. ext. phytolacca 353i 

M. Sig. One to two tablespoonsful every six 
hours in water as a drench. 

I withhold feed at least twenty-four hours, 
but give all the water they want. External 
treatment consists of hot turpentine stupes sev- 
eral times a day, followed either by an am- 
moniated liniment or a massage with the fol- 
lowing: 


kk 
Sweet oil O ss 
Spts. camphor 

. Spts. turpentine aa 3 ss 


M Sig. Rub in twice daily after bathing. 

I wash the quarter out with a mild solution 
of 1 per cent of chlorazene, which I use myself, 
as I don’t trust anybody else to use anything 
inside the udder. I sometimes use mixed bac- 
terins, but did not in this case. 

I kept this treatment up several days but 
could not reduce the swelling, and as a result 
there was pressure necrosis. Therefore, there 
was nothing left to do but resort to surgical 
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intervention. On August 13th, I made ar- 
rangements to operate. We took the animal 
on the sod under the shade of the old apple 
tree and cast her on the ground, administered 
the ; roper restraint, cleansed the field of opera- 
tion with a 5 per cent solution of liquor cresolis 
compositus and painted the site with tincture 
of iolin. My instruments consisted of a scalpel, 
scissors, emasculator, needles and sutures, which 
were previously sterilized. 


Ali dead tissue was dissected away and a dry 
sterile dressing applied and sutured fast to the 
skin. This dressing was left in place twenty- 
four hours and then removed, the wound being 
kept coated with an antiseptic healing powder. 
I instructed the owner to cleanse the wound 
with a normal salt solution whenever it seemed 
necessary. In a few weeks the cow made an 
uneventful recovery. 


I have had pretty good results with the 
medicinal treatment mentioned. I have tried 
ether in a few cases but did not see much ben- 
efit. Perhaps my technic was at fault. 

; O. F. Foley 

Bridgewater, Va. 


MONSTER FETUS CAUSE OF DIFFI- 
CULT PARTURITION 


In December, 1924, I was called to see a case 
of dificult parturition in a five-year-old Short- 
horn cow. Upon my arrival, several limbs of 
the fetus were presented from the vulva of the 
cow. On examination these proved to be the 
posterior limbs badly flexed dorsally at the 
hock and fetlock joint and firmly fixed. Trac- 
tion had been applied trying to produce a forced 
extraction until the limbs were almost dismem- 
bered at the tarsi, and something had happened 
to the fetus in the lumbo-sacral region. The 
fetus was in a longitudinal caudal dorso-pubic 
presentation. A careful examination revealed a 
schistocephalus—two-headed fetus An exact 
likeness of such a double monster may be seen 
by referring to “Veterinary Obstetrics” by W. 
L. Williams, Fig. 128, page 489, 1917 edition. 

In the dorso-pubic position, the two occipital 
crests of the fetus locked unyieldingly against 
the pelvic brim of the cow. By grasping both 
hands firmly around the rump of the fetus, I 
was able to rotate it into a dorso-sacral posi- 
tion. This was accomplished much easier than 
I had anticipated, and to my great surprise, the 
fetus was immediately expelled without any 
traction. 

The fetus was dead, of medium size, and a 
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male. It had two perfect heads, with the ex- 
ception of one incomplete left nostril on the 
right head. 

The whole difficulty in the case was appar- 
ently due to the locking of the fetal heads 
against the pelvis while the fetus was in the 
dorso-pubic position, the widest part of the 
fetal heads becoming engaged in the smallest 
part of the pelvic girdle. 

Juddy, D. V. M. 


ATRESIA ANI OR MALFORMATION OF 
RECTUM 


Atresia ani is a condition in which the rectum, 
instead of opening externally through the anus, 
terminates in a blind pouch at a variable dis- 
tance from the anus. The anus and sphincters 
are normally developed The different types of 
atresia of the anus are illustrated by the accom- 
panying diagram. 


3 
i A , 
Fig- 1 Pig. 2 Pig. 3 
R, rectum; A, anus; S, sphincter ani 


Malformations of this type are not very com- 
mon, but when present are incompatible with 
life and require surgical operation at once. 

In Fig. 1 the rectum and anus are normally 
developed, but there is a failure of the cutaneous 
septum to absorb and occlusion results. 

In Fig. 2 a transverse membrane separates 
the posterior from the anterior part of the rec- 
tum. This membrane is from 3 to 5 inches 
from the anus. 

No. 1 can be relieved by a simple operation. 
In No. 2 the rectum has to be brought back to 
the anus and sutured. 

In Fig. 3 the rectum terminates in a blind 
pouch at a variable distance from the anus, and 
between the pouch and the anus, the rectum 
is represented by an impervious mass of fibrous 
tissue. In such a case it would be difficult to 
operate on a male, while in a female one could 
operate through the vagina, but there would be 
a serious blemish—a rectovaginal fistula, and 
the feces would be passed per vagina. 

Report on case: One morning in the early 
spring I received a call from a breeder of pure- 
bred Shorthorn cattle who stated he had pur- 
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chased a cow at a high price at a sale and was 
expecting a nice calf. I went out and we looked 
at the bull calf and decided to operate at once, 
as it was a valuable animal. 

The calf was laid on the side and held by the 
owner and his assistant. A 2 per cent solution 
of cocain was injected around the anus and the 
parts painted with tincture of iodin. An incision 
was made around the anus and the skin and 
membrane removed. An enema was given to 
relieve the rectum. The only after treatment 
consisted of olive oil enemas and glycerin on 
the edges of the wound for a few days. The 
calf made a nice recovery. 

Medicine in this case could do no good, and 
an operation saved a valuable animal. The 
owner sent me a picture of the calf at six 
months of age, and the animal was growing 
into a nice looking bull. 

J. H. Hogan, M. D. V. 

Escondido, Cal. 


SPAYING HEIFERS, A PROFITABLE 
SERVICE 


There is a service to our clients that many 
of us have been overlooking, and it is one that 
will react to the mutual benefit of the stockman 
or farmer and the profession. The veterinarian 
may not be more brilliant in the ordinary sense 
of the word than the average client, but he has 
the benefit of a wider experience and knowledge 
of existing conditions due to his activities which 
take him to every part of the locality over 
which his practice extends. Moreover, he has 
the benefit of the years spent in college, which 
should have developed his reasoning powers 
above that of the average layman in all matters 
pertaining to the stock raising industry. 

The following very well illustrates the kind 
of service I have in mind, although it is but 
one of many such opportunities that we may 
have been overlooking. 


During the past ten years, I have been asso- 
ciated in a professional way with one of the 
largest cattle growing ranches in Colorado. 
This experience, combined with a warm friend- 
ship for the general manager of the ranch, has 
given me a keen interest and an insight into the 
problems of the cattleman. While sitting be- 
fore the fireplace one evening last spring, after 
a hard day in the de-horning pens, we were 
discussing the question as to why the great 
difference in cents per pound existed between 
good, fat steers and the same quality heifers. 
My friend explained that whenever he was 
overstocked with she-stuff and had to offer 
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them on the market, he always showed a loss, 
They cost the same to keep and feed and 
usually brought less than half the price per 
pound. I was able to induce him to try the 
following experiment, and the result speaks for 
itself. 

The next day we took a bunch of 300 heifers, 
aged from one to two years, an average of all 
the ranch stock, and divided the lot into two 
average bunches. One of these bunches was 
run through the shute, spayed and earmarked. 
This took nine hours. We lost one by rough 
methods in the shute, and my bill was $5250. 
We figured labor $39.00, and the dead animal 
$15.00. This represents the total cost of the 
experiment, as the two bunches were turned 
together the next day and run in the same 
pastures during the entire summer. In the fall 
they were brought to the home place and fed 
the same ration that had been fed to steers in 
the past. They were not separated until ready 
to be put on the cars, and then it was hardly 
necessary to glance at the eartags to determine 
where each belonged. 

I will not try to describe the difference in 
condition—the market reports tell that very 
well. The wunspayed heifers averaged 497 
pounds and were sold at $4.65. The others 
averaged 651 pounds and brought $6.45, or 
$18.20 net increase. 

I am not taking credit for any new anc 
startling discovery, as twenty years ago spay- 
ing was a very common operation, and thous- 
ands of cows and heifers were spayed each 
year. That was one of the things that helped 
control the supply and keep the demand good. 
When cattle took the big raise and these heifers 
were more valuable for breeding purposes than 
for beef, an over-supply was the result. 

It does seem, however, that an important 
point has been overlooked by the cattleman in 
his policies in herd improvement. The pure- 
bred sire is now used as a matter of course 
No well informed stockman would now think 
of turning a scrub bull with his cows. The 
class of -beef shown on the range and markets 
has the mark of this sire; yet, this movement 
toward better cattle would have been immeas- 
urably speeded up if all the poor quality heifers 
had been sterilized and turned for beef. It is 
the only practical way to handle range heifers 
and prevent them from breeding. This would 
also have had its effect on the supply and kept 
Old Man Demand awake. 

This is the direct result for the cattleman. | 
believe the result in my favor is equally as good. 
I have a standing invitation to visit this ranch 
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at any time and make suggestions for improve- 
ment in anything that may strike my fancy. 
The only worry I have is that my next ex- 
periment may not turn out so well. 
L. S. McCandless, D. V. M. 
Craig, Colo. 


POISONING IN A COW 


On May 24th, I was called to see a valuable 
Jersey cow. From the description received over 
the telephone, I imagined it was a case of in- 
digestion. On arriving at the farm, I received 
the following history. The cow had been fresh 
about six weeks and had had no trouble of any 
kind at the time of parturition. She had been 
on clover pasture for several weeks and was 
giving a heavy flow of milk. On this particular 
evening, the owner was able to get only about 
one pint of milk, while on previous milkings 
he was getting about two gallons. The cow 
had also refused to eat any of her evening feed. 

On further examination, I found these condi- 
tions: pulse, respiration and temperature normal 
The general appearance of the cow was good 
with the exception of a loose, soft, pouch-like 
swelling on the lower jaw, and on both flanks 
were swellings of a similar nature. These 
swellings were not painful. 

Examination of the digestive tract revealed 
that there was no action any place. The cow 
seemed perfectly at ease, showing no signs of 
being in any pain or discomfort. I diagnosed 
it as a case of poisoning, although after a thor- 
ough search of the pasture field, examination 
of the water supply, ground feed and alfalfa, I 
failed to find anything unusual. 


I gave the following treatment: At about six 
o'clock I gave one-half pound of magnesium 
sulphate, adding to this a teaspoonful of each 
of rux vomica (powdered), gamboge, gentian 
and ginger, also 120 grains each of barium 
chlorid and tartar emetic. At ten o’clock I 
gave a similar dose, dissolved in a quart of 
warm water. The next morning the patient 
received 120 grains each of barium chlorid and 
tartar emetic, and the same dose was repeated 
at noon. 


The cow was kept in a stanchion and the 
owner instructed to save the feces so I could 
examine. them when I came back. All food 
was taken away, but the animal was allowed all 
the water she wanted to drink. 

In twenty-tour hours I was back and found 
the cow apparently all right. The swelling had 
entirely disappeared. The owner said he was 
able to obtain one gallon of milk. The bowels 
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had moved several times and seemed to be in 
good condition. Peristalsis was normal, rumen 
action normal, also pulse, respiration and tem- 
perature. The animal received another dose of 
barium chlorid and tartar emetic. I instructed 
the owner to let me know if anything unusual 
happened. 


He called me the next morning and reported 
that the cow was down and could not get up 
without assistance, but otherwise she seemed 
all right, as she was eating and drinking and 
her bowels moved regularly She was given 
some help in getting up and she walked out into 
a small lot where she stayed all day, eating and 
drinking water and giving almost her full flow 
of milk that night. The next morning the 
owner called and said the cow was down and 
he thought almost dead. 


On arrival I found a typical case of parturient 
paresis. I inflated the udder and gave 25 c.c. 
of camphorated oil subcutaneously, and in six 
hours the cow seemed all right, only she could 
not get up. But this did not last very long, as 
she soon returned to a comatose condition and 
remained that way for three days and nights. 
All during that time, the temperature was nor- 
mal, but the pulse and respiration accelerated 
a little. Defecation and micturition were nor- 
mal. The cow had to be propped up all the 
time to keep her from lying flat on her side. 
During this time I gave 30 c.c. camphorated oil 
subcutaneously three times daily and one-half 
grain strychnin orally every three hours. 


On the fourth day, the owner noticed that the 
cow could raise her head a little. In a couple 
of hours she seemed rather bright, and he of- 
fered her a drink. She drank about a gallon of 
water. About an hour afterwards, when the 
owner went to the barn, he found the cow was 
up, walking around and looking for something 
to eat. While he was there, the animal’s bowels 
moved and the cause of all the trouble pre- 
sented itself. She passed about a gallon of black 
jelly-like, strong-smelling feces. There had 
never been a trace of this in any of the manure 
before, as that had been closely watched right 
along. 

This gave the owner a clue, and on making 
a search he found where the cow had gotten it. 
He remembered that two days before this cow 
took sick, his cattle broke a gate and were in 
an old orchard for a short time only. The pool 
where this cow drank that water contained all 
kinds of rubbish, such as old shoes, boots, tin 
cans, wire fence, dead chickens, rats and about 
everything imaginable. 
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After the cow had this passage, I gave her 
several more doses of magnesium sulphate. 
From then on she began to eat and drink, and 
in a week was giving her full flow of milk again. 
I saw this cow on January 5th last, and she was 
in fine shape, and the owner said she had never 
refused to eat since, giving lots of milk and 
making a good record in an official cream test. 

A. E. Bixler 

Rawson, Ohio 


AN OBSTETRICAL CASE IN A COW 


On December 15th I was called nine miles 
through a pouring rain and almost impassable 
roads to see a sick cow belonging to an old 
farmer named Thompson As the farmer’s 
wife had called, I asked no questions but rather 
suspected a case of milk fever as I had treated 
two cases near town that day. After much 
skidding, growling and boiling from “Liz,” I 
arrived at the farm about 7 p. m., very tired and 
thoroughly disgusted with veterinary practice 
in general. 

It was so dark that I had to call Mr. Thomp- 
son to bring a lantern from the barn to find my 
way to the gate. I found an unusually large 
Holstein cow in labor and about six neighbors 
standing around looking rather dejected. In 
one corner I saw a pair of wire stretchers and 
some rope which showed signs of having been 
put to the usual use in such cases. 

The cow was in good flesh and still stand- 
ing, although she had been in labor since early 
morning. Two feet and the nose of the fetus 
were protruding, but with all the help present, 
they had been unable to “pull” the calf. I was 
somewhat puzzled on noting the size and age 
of the cow (eight years) that she had been 
unable to deliver the calf unaided. 

I ordered the animal tied and a liberal supply 
of bedding, which in this case was No. 1 tim- 
othy hay, there being nothing else available. 
It is surprising what poor care some owners 
give their cows and still expect them to make 
a profit. On making a manual examination, I 
could just barely reach what appeared to be a 
rounded ‘mass attached to the navel region of 
the calf. The growth seemed hard and bony 
and of enormous size and was jammed against 
the pelvic girdle of the mother, completely clos- 
ing the canal. 

I informed the crowd that the calf was de- 
formed, that I thought I could feel another head 
and a small opening in the same which seemed 
to contain teeth. I also felt a small foot but 
I could not reach the attachment. I was 
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“stumped,” as this mass was too far out of my 
reach to be cut away, and besides there was no 
room to work, as the calf was a monster in 
size. It had been dead several hours and it was 
impossible to push it back an inch. 

We held a council of war, and someone 
stated they had pulled hard enough on the calf 
to drag the cow, which I think weighed «bout 
1400 Ibs. One kindly neighbor suggested that 
we try a heavy block and tackle. As I had left 
mine at home, we drove a mile through mud, 
rain and sleet, but “Liz” performed fine, as she 
had had time to cool off and by now the weather 
was turning bitter cold. We obtained a heavy 
block belonging to the man who had suggested 
it. 

On returning, we found the cow down but 
in good shape considering what she had gone 
through. We secured the cow’s head and four 
feet to a barn post, put the heavy block on the 
calf’s head and forefeet, and after much time, 
gruelling labor and the breaking of two ropes, 
we finally delivered the calf, extra growth and 
all. The mass consisted of a large bony head, 
no eyes, no ears, and a small slit in the skin in 
which were two teeth. Just back of the extra 
head were two small legs and feet, one foot 
having three toes. The legs were about 15 
inches long. The whole growth was attached 
to the larger calf just back of the navel by a 
thick roll of shapeless bones, flesh and skin. 

As soon as possible after delivering the mon- 
strosity, we released the cow and rolled her up 
on her sternum, when she actually looked 
around at her unusual offspring and gave a 
very weak “moo.” I then removed as much of 
the afterbirth as I could and cleaned her up the 
best I knew how. By this time I was about as 
weak as the cow. I then proceeded to wash up 
and get into as many clothes as possible, for 
luckily I brought along an extra raincoat Then 
as I was giving the cow a capsule of stimulant, 
she staggered to her feet, wobbled across the 
barn and started eating clover and sheaf oats. 
Surprised, is putting it mildly, as I never ex- 
pected her to rise. 

I charged $7.00, which the owner paid, and I 
collected another bill of $4.00 from one of our 
helpers, and so felt somewhat better. 

We then went to the house where I got out- 
side of an old-time farm supper and hot coffee, 
got thawed out, and beat it for home, where I 
arrived at 11:30, wondering why I ever studied 
veterinary medicine. 

The cow made an uneventful recovery with- 
out further treatment. I should appreciate any 
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comments from -readers as to what better 
method I might have used in handling this case. 
| might add that I was not prepared to perform 
a cesarean operation. 
E. J. Bess 
Fillmore, Ill. 


PROLAPSE OF RECTUM 

The subject was a five-year-old grade Here- 
ford cow with prolapse of the rectum the size 
of a gallon pail. The case looked serious on 
account of lacerations and infection. The mass 
was cleansed with normal saline solution and 
an ointment composed of one-fourth white lo- 
tion tablet, quinin and urea hydrochlorid, 9 
grains to the ounce of petrolatum. 

I attempted to replace the mass but met with 
considerable resistance. I injected 3 per cent 
novocain in ten punctures anterior to the swell- 
ings and after a few minutes had no trouble in 
returning the inverted rectum. I applied a rope 
truss and advised a very restricted diet. The 
animal was physicked from the feed and did not 
need any further attention other than to be kept 
in a stall. 

The owner reported after two weeks that the 
patient never strained and made a complete re- 
covery The injection of novocain and local 
application of quinin and urea hydrochlorid ap- 
parently were of great benefit in controlling 
straining. 

FT. H. Ruth, D. V. M. 

De Smet, S. D. 


YOUNG HEIFER GIVES BIRTH TO 
CALF 


Sometime ago I was called to a farm to see 
asmall grade Jersey heifer that was in labor. 
She probably weighed as much as 350 pounds. 
After a good deal of trouble, I delivered the 
calf, which probably weighed 40 to 50 pounds. 
The calf was killed in delivery. 

The heifer was only’ eleven months old to 
the very day, so the owner said. I asked him 
if he wasn’t somewhat mistaken about her age, 
but he said he wasn’t and I have no right to 
doubt his word. I am sorry I do not have a 
picture but I had no camera with me. 

Now, can anyone beat this for age? The 
text youngest heifer that I have delivered was 
seventeen months old. She was a Jersey and 
weighed about 500 pounds. 

O. F. Foley 

Bridgewater, Va. 
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URTICARIA IN A COW 


About daybreak on the morning of Septem- 
ber 5, 1924, I received a call from a German 
client who seemed very much excited about his 
cow, which he said was full of wind all over 
and could hardly get her breath. 


On arrival at the farm, I found a fine six- 
year-old grade Jersey cow standing in the door- 
way of the barn. I could hear her breathing 
before I reached the building and before I came 
within sight of her. So I grabbed a trocar and 
hurried around the barn, as the respirations 
sounded the same as in acute hoven, of which 
we have a great deal in the fall when alfalfa 
pasture is good. However, when I saw the 
cow, I beheld a strange sight. 


Her tongue was swollen and protruded from 
her mouth. The eyelids were so badly swollen 
that the mucous membrane pushed out beyond 
the margins covering the eyeball and showed a 
dark red color. The muzzle was so swollen 
that the nostrils were almost closed. The re- 
gion of the pharynx was also swollen, this swell- 
ing reaching to the thorax, extending down the 
right side of the neck. The left side of the 
body was likewise swollen and seemed to be as 
tight as the skin would bear from the shoulder 
to the point of the hip. The anus and vulva 
were swollen so that the mucous membrane 
protruded in folds as large as my hand All 
of the protruding mucous membrane was of a 
dark red color and seemed cold to the touch. 

The cow was very restless, lying down and 
getting up frequently. The temperature was 
103° F., pulse 60, respiration 72, short and 
gasping. The bowels seemed to be normal. 
Due to the extreme swelling, I could not palpate 
the rumen. The color of the urine, which was 
passed in small amounts every few minutes, was 
a dirty brown. 

The history of the case was that the cow 
seemed all right the night before and gave her 
usual flow of milk. She was in the condition 
described when found by my client that morn- 
ing. She had been turned into a wheat stubble 
field together with the rest of the herd five days 
before. In this field there was a heavy growth 
of wild pea vines and a fresh straw stack, around 
which the scattered wheat had not been well 
cleaned up; also some crab grass and the 
stubble. All the other cattle were in fine condi- 
tion. The cow in question was noticed around 
the straw stack the day before and seemed to 
be licking up some of the scattered wheat. 


My diagnosis was urticaria. Due to the ex- 
treme swelling which caused the difficult res- 
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piration and the excited condition of the owner 
and his family, all of whom were crowded 
around offering suggestions and advice, my 
prognosis was very guarded. 


I tried to pass the stomach tube so that a 
dose of magnesium sulphate could be given, but 
the cow choked and fell, sending her owner and 
the entire family into wild lamentations. So I 
changed my mind about the treatment to be 
used in this case and gave three grains of 
eserin sulphate subcutaneously. This seemed 
to increase the difficult respirations for a short 
time, but soon the patient seemed to get quiet 
and started chewing her cud I fixed up a 
solution of acetic acid, two ounces in three 
gallons of water, and had them use it on the 
swellings to keep the family busy. 

The cow recovered in about six hours and 
gave her usual flow of milk that night. How- 
ever, I saw this cow on September 15th, and 
observed several extensive hemorrhages in the 
mucous membrane of the eyes, nostrils and 
vagina. As this was the most severe case of 
this kind I have ever seen, I thought it might 
be of interest to other readers of Veterinary 
Medicine. 
F. F. Meads, D. V. M. 
Cherokee, Okla. 


VAGINAL AFFECTION SUSPECTED 
IN COW 


I should like some information on a case I 
have under treatment. A Jersey cow, four years 
old and now pregnant, was served by a bull in 
October. She is apparently healthy, having a 
good appetite and giving about ten quarts of 
milk at a milking. Her temperature is normal. 
The coat is rough. I have tested her for tuber- 
culosis, but there was no reaction. She has a 
bloody urine, sometimes more so than at other 
times; also some mucus. She does not strain 
when urinating and does not urinate very fre- 
quently. She is not tender across the kidneys. 
She is fed on alfalfa hay and middlings with 
plenty of salt. I should appreciate advice as to 
the trouble and what treatment to follow. 


—C W. C. 


Reply by J. F. DeVine: From your descrip- 
tion of the case, it would not be unreasonable 
to state that the trouble may be with any of 
the genitourinary organs, and without a careful 
examination, it is purely a matter of guesswork. 
If the cow is pregnant, then the probabilities 
are that we might eliminate from consideration 
the true generative organs—ovaries, tubes and 
uterus. The fact that she does not urinate fre- 
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quently and does not strain would point less 
directly to the urethra or the bladder, and in the 
case of calculus, there is usually sufficient irrj- 
tation to cause straining and frequent urination, 
It would not be surprising in this case if upon 
examination you found the trouble in the vag- 
ina. I would suggest a careful examination of 
all organs first, and then write us again later. 


EVERTED UTERUS IN COWS 


Most all my subjects are found down in the 
stanchion, and I prefer to have them stay down. 
I proceed with tackle and hopple cuffs on the 
hind feet of the animal to raise the hind end 
about three or four feet, the cow first being 
rolled on her back. This makes a very good 
position in which to clean the uterus. One-half 
pound of grain sugar is then sprinkled over the 
uterus. 

An assistant grasps the uterus, holding it up 
from the cow while the operator places his 
hands on the neck of the uterus, pressing into 
the vagina, which is quite easy on a down 
grade 

With a two-foot repeller, the plunger having 
a six-inch base, the uterus is kept in place 
while, with the help of a dog, the cow is made 
to get on her feet. A lantern globe will make 
a good retainer or a figure-eight suture of mus- 
lin an inch wide. Charcoal, one-fourth pound, 
in a paper bag is a good adjunct. 

I. W. Moyle 

Big Bend, Wis. 


SUPPLYING MINERAL FEEDS 


I have received a number of inquiries re- 
garding my article in the January issue on the 
supplying of mineral feeds by veterinarians. 
The idea that I wished to convey in the article 
is that there are some so-called mineral feeds 
on the market at from $5.00 to $30.00 a ton 
and the majority of them are valueless to the 
farmer, and this money could just as well be 
turned to the veterinarian, at the same time 
giving his clients results for a great deal less 
money 

I mentioned the 3% cent price per pound in 
order to forcibly bring to the attention of read- 
ers the fact that a good, reliable, result getting 
mineral could be put on the market at a price 
that would put the peddlers out of business. 
Of course, not merely carload but train load 
production is necessary to market any product 
at that price. I buy my mineral feed already 
prepared from a concern in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
that sells the product through the profession. 
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Evidently some veterinarians who wrote me 
were under the impression that the article was 
some sort of an advertisement, which was not 
the case, as I have nothing to sell to veterinar- 
ians. I use a commercial mineral feed in car- 
load lots for cash, which enables me to sell it 
to my clients at the price mentioned. 

L. Cc. Bull 

Joslin, Ill. 


STOCKING AND MALNUTRITION IN 
HORSE 


I am treating a nine-year-old gelding that 
has stocking of the hind limbs, mostly from the 
hocks down. It has been in this condition for 
probably five weeks. I examined him carefully 
and found a sore on the tongue, about the size 
of a silver dollar, at about the supero-anterior 
base (on top of the tongue about 8 inches from 
the tip). I discovered this when examining the 
teeth on account of salivation, which at first I 
thought might be due to defective teeth. The 
teeth were fair with the exception of a few 
sharp points which I removed. 


The hair is rough and the general appearance 
haggard. He was said to have been mostly off 
feed for a week before he was brought to me. 
Aside from the sore tongue and swollen hind 
limbs, the rough coat and general unthrifty ap- 
pearance constitute about all that can be no- 
ticed. 


I treated the sore on the tongue by burning 
with silver nitrate crystals first and later used 
20 per cent solution of the same and also ap- 
plied tincture of iodin. I at once gave a bolus 
containing 45 grains calomel, 180 grains aloin, 
some oleoresin of capsicum, 3 minims, and fluid 
extract of nux vomica, 22%4 minims. This acted 
fairly well. 


Then I gave in the feed a tablet that I had 
on hand, which is said to contain: 


Arsenic trioxid grs. 5 
Ferric sulphate grs. 60 
Cupric sulphate grs. 30 


This is, of course, a tonic anthelmintic I do 
not know that the copper sulphate will help or 
hinder, but thought the iron and arsenic would 
be good. I am giving one tablet in the feed 
three times a day. 


I gave the second dose of the purge mentioned 
some two weeks ago, and it acted well again. 
Two weeks after treatment was started, the 
general appearance seemed improved, also the 
coat and appetite were better, but the legs were 
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worse, and the horse is still as at first, a little 
lame at times in one limb. 


Also, in a couple of weeks after treatment 
began, one of the legs that had never showed 
lameness before developed a sore about the size 
of a quarter, about half way between the fet- 
lock and hock. It does not run much. I ex- 
amined it with a probe and it seemed to be in 
the skin, as it is no deeper than the thickness 
of the skin. After this appeared, the owner 
was told to bathe the swollen limbs twice daily 
in hot salt water and apply tincture of iodin to 
the sore, but I do not believe this was carried 
out. I also advised light work for exercise, but 
this cannot be given on account of the,season 
of year. 


I have had cases of sore tongues before but 
not complicated with swollen limbs. Potassium 
iodid is expensive and the owner, as usual, is 
poor; hence, cannot afford to use this drug. I 
might add that the animal has also received 
potassium nitrate, a tablespoonful twice daily. 
I should appreciate suggestions from readers 
as to this case, also advice regarding treatment. 

O. A. Buddenbaum 

Metropolis, IIl. 


The prize story for the month is believed to 
be as follows: Farmer A was buying pork and 
feeding the scraps to his hogs. The animals 
sickened, but Farmer A. guarded the fact as a 
secret of great importance He, however, re- 
quested Farmer B. to kill four hogs for him. 
Farmer B., knowing nothing of the trouble, 
dressed the hogs close to his own hog lot, and 
the blood from the slaughtered animals ran 
into this pen. Before the trouble on Farmer 
A.’s place was learned of, Farmer B. had loaned 
a hog to Farmer C. That community now has 
three cases of hog cholera due to the unex- 
plainable action of Farmer A.—I. K. Atherton, 
College Park, Md. 


WHEN A CLIENT CALLS A COM- 
PETITOR 


When one of your clients patronizes a com- 
petitor, don’t blame him. Blame _ yourself. 
Then proceed to get busy at once and find out 
the reason. Usually it isn’t necessary to consult 
the client to discover the cause. A little careful 
study on your part will probably reveal why 
the client might have forgotten you at the time 
of his call. 

L.. C. Halt 

Joslin, Ill. 
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DEATH FOLLOWING MILK FEVER 

I have had several cases of parturient paresis 
which have apparently responded to the rou- 
tine treatment, but the cows develop a depraved 
appetite and die at the end of a week or ten 
days. I should appreciate any advice you can 
give—G. E. H. 

Reply: One is at a loss to explain depraved 
appetite and death following a typical case of 
milk fever. Isn’t it possible that the owner in 
attempting medication before you were called 
in these cases, drenched the animal, getting 
some medicament into the lungs where it set 
up a chronic pneumonia resulting in empyema, 
intoxication and death? We assume since you 
do not mention it that there were no recurrent 
attacks of parturient paresis in these cases. 


HORSE CUT WITH SCYTHE 
(Case report awarded 4th prize) 

On July 25, 1924, when I returned from a 
call, my wife told me that “Charlie,” my five- 
year-old sorrel horse, had his head cut nearly 
off by getting it under a mowing scythe which 
was hanging on the barnyard fence. Upon in- 
vestigation, I found she had not exaggerated 
the case very much. I found the horse with his 
head hanging nearly to the ground, with a gash 
just back of his ears that would have made 
evey our “bloody murder” type of surgeon 
ashamed of himself. 

The horse had bled a great deal, from the 
looks of the barnyard, and the blood was still 
running in a steady stream. The animal had 
become so weak that he reeled as he walked. 

The news soon spread among the neighbors, 
and they gathered and offered their assistance, 
which was very acceptable, as I saw that the 
horse must be placed on the operating table at 
once. One big, red-headed fellow said that he 
did not think the animal would live more than 
a short time, but that if we just had some way 
to get the “cunger” doctor at St. Albans word, 
the bleeding would stop at once. He finished 
by saying, “But you don’t believe in that, do 
you, Doc?” I replied that I did not, but even 
if I did, there was no time now to make a test 
case of this one. 

When another big, stout man saw the gash, 
he said he would go home and go to bed, as he 
felt a fainting spell coming on, and he left at 
once. 

However, with the assistance of my more 
resolute friends, we got the horse on the-table 
and I proceeded to tie the larger vessels. On 
examination, I found the ligamentum nuchae 
entirely severed on one side and almost on the 
other. The cut extended down through the 
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base of the ear and ended on the horny promi- 
nence over the eye. The cartilage of the base 
of the ear was completely turned out and hang- 
ing by the skin. This I replaced as best [ 
could and put in four deep sutures. I then put 
four more sutures down lower in the external 
wound below the natural opening of the ear. 
Four more interrupted sutures were placed in 
the top of the cut and the wound pulled to- 
gether as nearly as possible, but it did not come 
together by about an inch. I used a strong 
twine that I have been using as suture material 
for several years. 

The head was then washed and the horse re- 
leased from the table. As he seemed able to 
walk and as I had other pressing business, he 
was turned out in the hill field and no further 
notice taken of him until the following day. 

The next day when I went to the woods and 
found him, he was a pitiful sight. He was 
standing with his chin resting on a log, his head 
greatly swollen and flies swarming all over him. 
When I spoke to him, he looked at me out of 
his good eye but would not raise his head from 
the log at first. Finally I coaxed him to follow 
me down to the creek, where I washed and 
dressed his head, very much to his relief. 


I will not attempt to tell all about what a 
time I had with this case or what all I used on 
it, but by daily attention, the horse appeared 
to be sound and well by the 15th of September. 
But one day about that time, I noticed a large, 
hard enlargement on top of the neck, just back 
of the scar. I waited a few days and the en- 
largement became somewhat soft. Again the 
horse was placed on the table and I made an 
incision: about five inches long and two inches 
deep along the median line and liberated about 
one-half pint of thick, creamy pus. I then dis- 
sected out all of the pyogenic membranes of 
the cavity. This membrane seemed to have a 
lot of black spots or centers in it that I assumed 
to be foci. The wound was left open and healed 
very quickly. Again I thought my task was 
finished. 

But one day I went to see the horse in the 
field and found a small opening from which 
pus was oozing and there was soft tissue around 
the opening. I inserted a stick of esch:rotic 
paste, packed with gauze and sewed it up. 
Nine days later I removed a slough about as 
big around and a little longer than my thumb. 
With a scalpel I cut out a plug of healthy tissue 
at the surface of the wound to keep it ‘rom 
healing too quickly, and by dressing it dai! for 
about two weeks, it again is sound and well, 
and I believe will stay that way. 
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The horse’s head is badly scarred, of course, 
and when he sees me coming with his oats and 
tries to stick his ears forward, only one ear 
works. But that will not interfere with his use- 
fulness, and Charlie and his mate will soon be 
put to work turning the sod in the Kanawha 
bottoms preparing for the 1925 corn crop. 


Winfield, W. Va. Rembrandt Morgan 


MALIGNANT TUMOR IN MULE 

The following case was of considerable in- 
terost and is being reported, believing that it 
ma. be of inter- 
est to others. 
The subject was 
an aged mule 
that had been 
noted to have a 
bloody discharge 
from the nostrils 
at irregular in- 
tervals for a 
period of six 
weeks or two 
months, followed 
by a_ persistent 
muco purulent 
discharge. The 
owner had noted 
a fullness above 
the left eye and 
that there had 
been rather profuse lacrimation from that eye. 

Upon inspection a marked bulging of the 
facial bones in the region of the left eye was 
noted. When percussed this area was hyper- 
resonant. There was a bloody discharge from 
the left nostril and mucopurulent discharge from 
the right. ‘There was partial occlusion of the 
upper air tubes that resulted in dyspnea. The 
accompanying cut is from a photograph taken 
at this time. The bulging is quite noticeable 
as is also the accumulation on the hair beneath 
the eye from lacrimation. 

About one week after the photograph was 
taken the enlargement was trephined by an- 
other veterinarian and considerable new growth 
removed. The trephination gave temporary re- 
lief from the difficult breathing but within a few 
days dyspnea became marked and there was 
frequent and rather extensive hemorrhage from 
the left nostril. The facial bones became eroded 
about ten days’ or two weeks after trephination 
and the tumorous growth had so obstructed the 
air passages that the mule was destroyed, but 
unfortunately was not autopsied. 
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The enlargement was due to a malignant 
tumor, probably an epithelioma—F. L. H., Hi- 
awatha, Kan. 


RUPTURE OF TENDINOUS PORTION 
OF THE FLEXOR METATARSI 

The patient was a ten-year-old, Standard- 
bred, white, driving mare in good condition. 

The owner stated that the mare was loose in 
a lot and attempted to jump over the gate and 
cleared it except for one hind leg, and she fell 
full length with the injured limb extended back- 
ward. His opinion was the mare’s leg was 
broken. 

The leg was not swollen much and was able 
to support weight, but in the posterior stride it 
dangled helpless. The anterior stride was nil, 
and the hock could not be flexed at all. One 
could grasp the leg at the fetlock and raise it 
backward and upward and flex the hock in the 
direction opposite to normal and bring the leg 
from the hock down in a right angle to the rest 
of the leg, and the tendo achillis would curl up. 
My diagnosis was rupture of the tendinous por- 
tion of the flexor metatarsi. 

The patient was placed in a sling and a side 
line on the affected limb, a cantharides blister 
being applied to the anterior tibial region. After 
two weeks the sling and side line were removed 
and the patient kept in a stall for two weeks 
more, then turned out to pasture. 

In e ght weeks the patient made a complete 
recovery This horse has been in the harness 
over a year since and has never shown any 
weakness in the affected limb. 

C. B. Strain,-D: V. M. 


Dunkerton, Iowa 


TETANUS 

In perusing Wallis Hoare’s System of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, I notice the following: “An 
attack of tetanus does not confer immunity, al- 
though second attacks are very uncommon.” 

Having recently lost an animal from its third 
attack, I think it would interest others if the 
case were recorded. 

Two years ago a pit pony was found suffer- 
ing from tetanus in a somewhat acute form, and 
I formed the opinion that it was the result of a 
wound in the coronet. He made a recovery in 
several weeks’ time and was sent down the pit 
to work aga‘n. 

Ten months since, as a result of an accident, 
he suffered from a large wound inflicted by the 
end of a broken shaft which penetrated -com- 
pletely the abdominal wall Deep, soft, thick 
sutures were put into the abdominal wall and 
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the outer skin similarly treated, but with finer 
silk, and the stitches were not so tight or close 
—thus, provision was made for drainage. 

Four weeks after the accident, tetanus devel- 
oped and its appearance seemed to denote a 
rapid termination; but he survived the ninth 
day—which, in my opinion, is the critical one 
with those surviving the first forty-eight hours, 
and in ten weeks from the accident the pony 
was turned out to grass. 

A short time ago he was again sent down the 
pit, but had not been there long before he was 
once more suffering from tetanus—this time, 
unfortunately, being worse than on previous 
occasions. He died on the third day.—W. 
Brown, M. R. C. V. S., in The Veterinary Rec- 
ord. 


AZOTURIA 


On June 29, 1923, about 5 p. m., I received a 
call to come down town, as a farmer had a sick 
horse. When I arrived on the scene, I found a 
nice, big, black gelding down on the street and 
surrounded by all the business men and curios- 
ity seekers in town, all waiting and wondering 
what the new doctor was going to do (I had 
been in the town a few days over a month). 

I first inquired as to the length of time the 
horse had been sick and learned he was lame 
on the way to town and sweated profusely I 
examined the muscles in the gluteal region and 
found them very tense and swollen. The horse 
was trying desperately to rise but was unable 
to support his hind quarters. He had a very 
anxious expression on his face and was wet 
with sweat. I began to look around for a barn 
to get the animal into, but most of the barns 
had been converted into garages. I noticed a 
vacant lot a block away covered with nice, thick 
bluegrass. This seemed to me an ideal place 
if we didn’t get inclement weather. I sent some 
of the bystanders after material and soon fash- 
ioned a sled and hauled the patient to this 
grassy plot. 

The crowd was getting bigger all the time. 
I heard this question asked several times, “Is 
that the new horse doctor?” also, “I wouldn’t 
give much for that horse’s chance.” Whether 
they realized the seriousness of the case or 
whether they doubted my ability, I am not 
prepared to say. 

I was then accosted by a jack-of-all-trades in 
this manner, “Say, Doc, do you know how to 
handle a case like this?” I replied I guessed I 
could take care of it. He said, “I was just 
going to put you next to something,” and added 
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that a horseman he knew always put mustard 
plasters over the kidneys. I told him I thouzht 
this case would require a little more drastic 
treatment. Not getting much satisfaction from 
me, he went to the owner and wanted to apply 
his time tried “recipe,” but the owner decided 
to leave the case in my hands, much to the 
chagrin of the would-be benefactor. 


I at once attempted to pass the catheter on 
the horse but found this a difficult procedure, 
as the animal was struggling. I passed the 
stomach tube and pumped in about two and 
one-half ounces of chloral hydrate. This quicted 
him in about thirty minutes and I was then able 
to pass the catheter with ease. The urine was 
of the characteristic coffee color, quite thick and 
viscid I left some potassium iodid and nitrate 
to be given every four hours and fluid extract of 
gelsemium in case he got restless. 

The next day it was again necessary to 
catheterize; in fact, it was for three days. The 
horse was exceedingly quiet. He would nibble 
a little green grass. Conditions did not change 
much for about four days; then he seemed to 
want to eat more and attempted to rise but was 
unable to on account of the paresis especially 
in the right hind leg. The owner was a very 
good nurse and stayed with the horse night and 
day, putting a tent over him when it rained. 

About the sixth day “Barney” got to his feet 
but was unable to stay up long, as the right leg 
was useless. He would get up and down qu°te 
often and got rather handy considering the 
handicap. One night he was so active he 
hobbled all through a garden that a lady had 
taken much pride in, and I feel sure the way 
this lady talked to me she was not rejoicing 
over Barney’s recovery nearly as much as I. 
He recovered fully but the femoral group of 
muscles atrophied considerably. However, after 
a few months in the pasture, he was as good as 
ever. 

A. N. Overbaugh, D. V. M. 

Hull, Iowa 


GLANDERS OF HORSES 


Glanders, very common in horses, is rather 
rare in man. The two classes of persons likely 
to be infected are hostlers and laboratory werk- 
ers. Recently a case in Illinois was drawn to 
the attention of the writer through laboratory 
examinations. The disease was not suspected 
previous to this time. Often the symptoms are 
very obscure and it is possible many more cases 
may occur than are recognized.—Animal_a- 
thology Exchange, University of Illinois. 
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EQUINE CONTAGIOUS INFLUENZA 

On November 4, 1924, I was called to see a 
patient which the owner stated had been ill for 
two days and seemed to be rather sick. Upon 
arrival I found: Patient No. 1: Gelding, sor- 
rel, weight ca. Ibs. 1200; temperature 103.8° F.; 
pulse small, fast, wiry and irregular; shallow 
frequent breathing with marked abdominal ac- 
tion. Upon auscultation and percussion several 
large dull spots ranging in size from a dollar 
to about the palm of hand; cracked pot and 
wheezing rales bilaterally in region of lower 
third of area of percussion of lung between 
eighth and tenth intercostals. General malaise, 
lack of appetite, increased thirst, absolute im- 
passiveness of patient, sad facial expression, 
droopy ears and general drowsiness. Mucous 
membranes pale; partial paresis of pharynx. 
Diagnosis: contagious equine influenza. Prog- 
nosis: guarded. 

Patient No. 2. Mare, black, weight ca. Ibs. 
1100; temperature 102° F.; pulse fast, full, reg- 
ular. Breathing somewhat shallow, slightly 
abdominal in character. Upon auscultation and 
percussion, in lower third of area of percussion, 
bubbling rales right side between fourth and 
tenth and left side between fifth and tenth inter- 
costal spaces. Appetite slight; patient rather 
dull. Mucous membranes pale. Patient fre- 
quently coughs hard, dry, hacking cough. Diag- 
nosis: contagious equine influenza. Prognosis: 
favorable. 

Patient No. 1 was given subcutaneously arec- 
alin hydro and strychnin sulphate; intraven- 
ously 50 mils acriflavine solution 1:2000; in- 
ternally tincture aloes comp., 60 mils in caps. 
vet. Patient was ordered blanketed, given light 
diet, a mash and water of room temperature 
made accessible at all times. 

Nov. 4. Treatment repeated Internal treat- 
ment omitted. Marked improvement in condi- 
tion of respiratory condition. General appear- 
ance very much improved. Appetite somewhat 
better. Temperature only slightly above nor- 
mal; pulse rate decreased and quality better. 

Nov. 5. Treatment repeated, internal treat- 
ment repeated viz: tincture aloes comp. in caps. 
vet. mils 60. Marked improvement all around. 
Temperature and pulse rate normal. Pharyn- 
geal paresis very much decreased. 

Nov. 6 Patient able to eat. 

Nov. 7. Patient discharged. Rest for en- 
suing week ordered, as well as light diet for a 
few days. 

Noy. 17. Physical examination negative. 

Patient No. 2 was given subcutaneously arec- 
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alin hydro. and strychnin sulphate; intraven- 
ously 30 mils solution acriflavine 1:2000; inter- 
nally tincture aloes comp. 60 mils in caps. vet. 
Patient ordered blanketed, given light diet, a 
mash and water of room temperature made ac- 
cessible at all times. 
Nov. 4. Treatment repeated omitting internal 
medication. Condition improved. 
Nov. 5. Temp. 101° F. Pulse rate slower, 
full, regular. 
Nov. 6. Treatment given in full. 
ture, pulse and appetite normal. 
Nov. 7. Patient discharged. Rest for ensu- 
ing week ordered, as well as light diet for a few 
days. 
Nov. 17. Physical examination negative. 
Summary: Although due to the small num- 
ber of cases treated, we cannot prove conclu- 
sively the value of the flavines in the treatment 
of contagious equine influenza, we have found 
them very helpful as adjuncts in the treatment. 
In the cases cited, biologics were not procura- 
ble and not wanted because of objections of the 
owner due to financial troubles. Considering 
the low price of these solutions, they are indis- 
pensable in veterinary practice for that very 
reason in all cases where for the same reason 
biologics are prohibited. 
H. J. Magens, V. M. C., V. S. 
Former Assistant at the State Vet. Clinics 
and Institute, Graz, Austria 


Tempera- 


INCOORDINATION A SEQUEL OF 
DISTEMPER IN A MARE 


During a recent trip in the country, I met a 
veterinarian who has been treating a case which 
does not respond to treatment. The animal is a 
five-year-old draft mare. She had distemper 
when three years old, which broke on the out- 
side and got little if any treatment. She was 
sick a long time, then recovered. That is all 
the history that could be obtained. Now, the 
animal is in a very good state of flesh, weighs 
about 1500 pounds, looks well in every way, 
but she has only incomplete control of the hind 
limbs. She can walk and run a short distance 
but is wabbly in the hind legs and gets so short 
winded that she has to stop. She was worked 
on the plow, but could stand it only a short 
time, when she had to be taken out and put on 
pasture. On passing the hand over the body, 
I noticed a depression on the right side at the 
tenth rib and almost twelve inches from the 
vertebrae. A distinct pulse can be felt at this 
point. At first the animal was sensitive to pres- 
sure there but later did not mind it. The vet- 
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erinarian who treats her said he had never 
noticed that depression before and feels sure it 
is of recent origin. Therefore, I do not know 
whether it has anything to do with the original 
cause. Neither of us saw a case of this kind 
before and we are not too old to learn some- 
thing. So any advice or suggestion as to the 
cause and treatment will be greatly appre- 
ciated.—P. J. D. 

Reply: Cases similar to the case described 
are not an uncommon sequel of distemper. 
Just what the condition is that causes this is 
not known. It is supposed to be the impair- 
ment of the functions of the spinal cord due 
possibly to an exudate and to pressure on the 
cord, or again may be due to injury to the cord 
by streptococcic or other organisms or their 
toxins affecting the animal during the attack 
of distemper. In any case “vis medicatrix 
naturae” is the chief physician. 

Theoretically, a course in potassium iodid 
should be beneficial, and this is the treatment 
usually given. Possibly fifty per cent, hardly 
more, of the cases recover. Of course, we are 
not sure but that they would have recovered 
without the potassium iodid; but as stated, the- 
oretically it should be beneficial, and therefore 
is ordinarily used. 


TRACHEAL OBSTRUCTION IN HORSE 


Some two months ago I received a call from 
the country to see a horse that was choked. 
On arrival I found a 1500-pound bay gelding 
in great distress and almost frantic with very 
loud breathing. It seemed almost impossible 
for the animal to exercise his pneumatic forces 
either in inspiration or expiration. I finally 
examined him sufficiently to determine that 
there was a tracheal occlusion in the lower 
part of the upper third. 

The owner stated that all the trouble and 
symptoms came on in an hour, and by this time 
the subject was almost in a state of collapse. 
So in a very hurried manner, the field of opera- 
tion was prepared for tracheotomy. I discov- 
ered I had no trachea tube with me so a 40 c.c. 
syringe was dismantled and the barrel used as 
a tube. The operation was very difficult but 
satisfactory. It was necessary to remove a 
section of one ring to insert the tube. After 
the patient quieted down, the tube was removed 
for an exploration of the trachea, which re- 
vealed the lumen above the opening nearly 
closed, while below it was nearly normal. The 
tube was again inserted and the owner sent for 
my trachea tube and some guaiacol. As the 
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guaiacol could not be obtained, I usec the 
guaiacol compound 

I called again the following day and ‘jund 
the horse had a temperature of 102° F.. and 
pulse 45, so aconite and digitalis were pre- 
scribed. 

The last call was three days later, when | 
found the patient normal. The tube we. re- 
moved and the opening closed with sutur:s as 
much as possible and an astringent dusting 
powder applied. Recovery followed rapid!.. 

Was this a case of edema glottiditis that ex- 
tended down the trachea? I will not say. but 
leave it to the journal readers for their opinion. 

A. H. Blair 

Irwin, Iowa. 


A CASE FOR DIAGNOSIS 

I am the veterinarian for the city of Cleve- 
land. I have under my care one hundred and 
fifty-two horses in one barn. 

Recently I encountered a case in a very nice 
horse that could not eat oats and would cut his 
hay up and spit it out. I examined his teeth 
thoroughly three times but could find no bad 
ones. I thought that spinal meningitis was de- 
veloping. 

Later on I found the horse could drink water. 
I blistered his throat, gave nux and belladonna 
and turned him loose in a big box stall The 
next day the animal was so nervous that nobody 
could get near him. However, he made a good 
recovery in about a week. 

I should like to ask the readers of Veterinary 
Medicine what was the trouble with this horse. 
The bowels were normal, temperature normal, 
and pulse normal. 

W. A. Bisbee 

Cleveland, Ohio 


HORSE-FAT AS A BASIS FOR 
OINTMENTS 

One of the notable advances in recent times 
in the treatment of sarcoptic mange was tle in- 
troduction, during the late war, of horse-fat 
as the vehicle when oleaginous sulphur mixtures 
were used. 

It was fully demonstrated on a great scale 
that when any other fatty vehicle (animal, veg- 
etable, or mineral) was used, more or les: der- 
matitis occurred, but that horse-fat was !.arm- 
less in this respect. 2 

It seems reasonable to assume that oint:ents 
used for any purpose in equine practice s ould 
be equally bland and penetrating so far 25 the 
vehicle is concerned. Acting on this as:ump- 
tion, the writer began, about a year ago, t» use 
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boric and zinc ointment prepared with horse- 
fat. 

The ointments were prepared by Messrs. 
Hewlett, according to the B. P. formula, except 
that specially purified horse-fat was substituted 
for the soft paraffin or lard. The results have 
been most satisfactory. The advantage of the 
new zinc ointment is especially noticeable in the 
treatment of inflammatory or eczematous con- 
ditions of the skin in the hollow of the heel or 
behind the knee, or in front of the hock. 


The absorption of iodine or other drug 
through the unbroken skin by means of in- 
unction is more likely to be effected when the 
vehicle does not cause an inflammatory reaction 
of the skin into which the ointment is rubbed. 
Horse-fat will not cause this reaction in the 
skin of the horse.—Lt. Col. J. W. Rainey, M. 
R. C. V. S., in The Veterinary Record. 


METHOD OF HOLDING HIND FOOT 
OF HORSE 

I saw instructions in Veterinary Medicine 
some time ago on how to lift a horse’s hind 
foot. I just read it hurriedly and never could 
find it again. I did not get the details fixed in 
my mind as to how to put the rope on the 
horse. I should appreciate it very much if you 
can give me this information.—A. B. S. 

Reply: In the January, 1917, issue of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Dr. J. F. Stoner of Villa 
Grove, Ill, described a method of holding the 
hind foot of a stubborn horse as follows: 

“My patience has been exhausted many times 
in trying to examine a foot and trying to hold 
up an animal besides. I am wondering if all 
are familiar with this little kink for holding the 
hind foot. The first step is to tie up the tail 
so there will be a loop formed. Second, put 
on a hopple with a ring in it, or fasten the rope 
to the pastern in some good way. Third, take 
a piece of one-half inch rope and fasten one 
end to the foot or hopple, then pass the free 
end through the loop in the tail Fourth, pull 
up the foot and take a half hitch around the 
pastern, letting an assistant hold the free end.” 

In the March, 1917, issue, Dr. Charles Wil- 
liams of Philadelphia, in commenting on this 
method, offered another suggestion as follows: 

“IT will say to Dr. Stoner that his device is 
good, but somewhat troublesome to apply, and 
I rarely use it. Sometimes we get a horse that 
has a foot so sore that one can scarcely touch 
it, and the animal through pain and fear will 
lie down on the operator. If this horse is not 
otherwise vicious, let the operator take hold of 
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the foot on the inside, not on the outside as is 
customary, and place it on his knee, the right 
hind foot on the operator’s left knee, or if it is 
the left hind foot, on the operator’s right knee, 
and he will be surprised how easily he can hold 
the foot. The animal will seemingly be afraid 
to lie on him. Try it and be convinced.” 


EMPHYSEMA IN MULE 


A seven-year-old mule under my observation 
following a severe attack of distemper, when 
exercised, would breathe hard and short. The 
glands around the submaxillary region were 
enlarged and were treated with resublimed iodin, 
1 dram, potassium iodid, 1 dram, and vaselin, 
1 ounce. This reduced the enlargement. The 
animal was also given a good constitutional 
treatment and appeared to be well and in good 
condition. The owner took the animal to his 
farm and fed dusty feed, and the mule developed 
pulmonary emphysema. I gave treatment for 
same with good results. The animal was not 
completely cured but stopped heaving and was 
turned on grass pasture. No further improve- 
ment has been shown since, although the mule 
has been running on pasture for seven months. 
The bronchi seem to be badly affected. What 
treatment would be advisable?—Texas. 

Reply: Try one to two drams of ammonium 
chlorid in the feed three times daily for two or 
three weeks. 


LAMENESS IN MARE 


I should like to get an opinion on the follow- 
ing case. One of my clients has a Clydesdale 
mare, four years old, broke to work last winter 
and going nicely in the spring. This mare was 
worked with her mate all day and turned out 
at night. In the morning she was found lame 
in the right hind leg. The owner examined her 
himself and found a small swelling over the 
stifle joint anteriorly. It is now three months 
since the mare first went lame. The owner 
came to me about a month ago and got an 
ointment blister, which I explained how to ap- 
ply. This he did and the blister worked well. 
Today he had me out to examine the mare. I 
found a swelling the size of a man’s fist over 
the point of the stifle, and as in the usual case, 
it was soft. The mare seems to have good use 
of the leg in walking forward but has difficulty 
in backing. I might also mention she has lost 
in flesh lately. My diagnosis was fracture of 
the patella. I gave a grave prognosis as this 
has been my experience with a case like the one 
just mentioned, in which I was sorry I was not 
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fortunate enough to be able to hold a post- 
mortem examination.—C. A. K., Canada. 


Reply: This case is up to readers for diag- 
nosis. In your place, we should make an ex- 
ploratory puncture into the swelling, first ster- 
ilizing the region thoroughly and then using a 
sterile hypodermic needle of rather large cali- 
ber. Should the contents be synovia, it would, 
of course, warn you to have care in handling it. 
On the contrary, should it contain pus, you 
would naturally be inclined to open it freely at 
once and base subsequent treatment on what 
you found. 


IMPORTANT PREVENTIVE MEASURES 
FOR OVINE PARASITISM 


The use of measures, intended to prevent 
sheep from becoming infested with parasites is 
especially the function of the sheepman. When 
sheep become diseased, the niceties of diagnosis 
and the administration of drugs are well within 
the province of the veterinarian. Errors in 
diagnosis by unskilled persons waste valuable 
time and lead to useless or injurious measures. 
Drugs intended to kill parasites are from the 
nature of things usually very potent, and are 
commonly poisonous substances capable of do- 
ing much damage in the hands of unskilled or 
careless persons; therefore, it is usually ad- 
visable to secure the services of a competent 
veterinarian whenever there is an outbreak of 
disease and a good veterinarian is available. 
In places where there are no qualified veteri- 
narians available, the farmer of stockman must 
use his own judgment in determining whether 
he can recognize the trouble and administer the 
remedy. 

One of the most important preventive meas- 
ures in keeping flocks free from parasites is 
based on the fact that many of the sheep para- 
sites live in the digestive tract of the sheep or 
in organs in communication with the digestive 
tract, so that the eggs or young worms pass out 
in the manure and thus infect the pastures. The 
fact that sheep manure carries worm infesta- 
tion is the basis of such preventive measures as 
pasture rotation, rotation of different kinds of 
stock on the same pasture, feeding from racks 
or board floors, use of bare lots for nursing 
lambs, etc. 

Another important preventive measure is 
based on the fact that many parasites which do 
not get back to the sheep from a pasture in- 
fected with sheep manure are carried back to 
the sheep by dogs. The fact that the dog which 
feeds on uncooked sheep meat or viscera may 
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become infested with worms that produce eggs 
which pass out on to the pastures and may then 
infect the sheep, is the reason for keeping sheep 
dogs and other dogs on the farm free from 
worms and related parasites and for insisting 
that stray dogs must not wander over pastures 
and fields under penalty of being shot. Another 
preventive measure is based on the fact that 
diseases like scab are transmitted by contact 
with infected animals and places, and clean 
flocks must be protected from unsafe contacts. 

In a general way, the presence of parasites 
may be suspected as the cause of disease where 
there is little or no fever, the animals losing 
condition and becoming thin and commonly 
having a diarrhea or being constipated. Other 
features may be associated with certain para- 
sites. Bloodsucking parasites produce anemia, 
the biood becoming thin and pale as a result of 
having too few red blood corpuscles for the 
amount of serum present. Often there is asso- 
ciated with this an edema, in which fluid accu- 
mulates in the pendant or lower portions of the 
body; this is especially prominent in stomach- 
worm infestation in sheep, the fluid accumulat- 
ing under the lower jaw and giving rise to the 
so-called “bottle jaw.”—M. C. Hall, U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Bul. No. 1330. 


SCIRRHOUS CORD IN THE PIG 

This condition was seen in young pigs about 
nine weeks old, about four weeks after castra- 
tion. Swellings the size of walnuts were pres- 
ent on the end of the cord. The operation 
wounds were still open and giving out a small 
amount of discharge. Two litters on the same 
premises were affected. 

The pigs were chloroformed, and the growths, 
after being separated from the surrounding tis- 
sue, were taken off with the actual cautery. Six 
weeks after the operation, all were reported to 
be doing well. The cut section of the growths 
showed white fibrous tissue with one or two 
pus-centres the size of barley grains. I have 
mentioned the condition to a considerable num- 
ber of practitioners of many year’s experience 
and only one could say that he had come across 
similar cases. Apparently they were cases of 
scirrhous cords similar to the condition found in 
horses. 

It would be interesting if practitioners who 
have seen this disease in pigs would supplement 
this article. 

I may mention that I did net perform the 
initial operation, but understand it was carried 
out by the scraping method.—J. M. Armfield, 
in The Veterinary Record. 
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IMMUNIZATION OF SUCKLING PIGS 


I immunized a bunch of 50 to 60 pound pigs 
on a farm in May, 1922, also at the same time, 
a litter of two-day-old pigs In October, 1923, 
cholera surrounded this farm, but the owner 
refused to worry because he believed the hogs 
on his farm were immune. However, two young 
sows sickened. One died in two or three days 
and was buried. The owner then notified me, 
and upon physical and postmortem examination 
of the other sick sow, I made a definite diag- 
nosis of hog cholera. These two young sows 
were of the litter treated in May, 1922, when 
they were two days old. Every other sow then 
on the farm was from the bunch of 50-60 pound 
pigs treated the same day, and they remained 
in perfect health. I don’t know whether or not 
suckling pigs can be permanently immunized, 
but from my experience, I do not consider it 
good practice to try. Just let them be weaned 
and save anxiety for yourself and the confidence 
of your client. 

Paul S. Dodd, D. V. M. 

Westfield, Il. 


SWINE SANITATION SYSTEM SPREADS 

In the rapid expansion in the use of the sys- 
tem of swine sanitation, commonly known as 
the McLean County system, the swine industry 
is now undergoing one of the most important 
improvements in respect to disease prevention 
since the general adoption of the preventive 
treatment for hog cholera. Reports from var- 
ious states in the Central West to the United 
States Department of Agriculture indicate that 
this plan which has for its main object the pre- 
vention of the large losses from roundworms 
and various filth-borne diseases of young pigs, 
is being adopted at an increasing rate. Exten- 
sion forces have been taking up the plan with 
energy and in many instances swine sanitation 
has been made one of the major projects for 
the coming year. 

The essentials of the plan may be outlined 
briefly as follows: 

The pigs are farrowed in pens that have been 
thoroughly cleaned with lye and boiling water, 
and supplied with clean bedding. The sows, 
before being put in the clean pens for farrowing, 
are scrubbed with soap and warm water to free 
them of dirt which may contain eggs of round- 
worms and other germs likely to be abundant in 
the soil of permanent hog lots. Later the sows 
and litter are hauled (not driven) to clean pas- 
ture, preferably legume pasture, which has not 
been used for hogs since cultivation. Until they 
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are taken to pasture the sows and pigs are kept 
strictly in their clean quarters, and until the 
pigs are at least four months old they are kept 
on pasture entirely away from the permanent 
hog lot. Pigs started this way are protected 
from the danger of serious infection with worms 
and hog-lot disease and get a strong advantage 
over those that must take their chances with 
the ever-present pests. 


CESAREAN SECTION IN SOWS 


The point which every veterinarian must re- 
member in dealing with dystocias in sows, is to 
operate early. The percentage of recoveries 
will increase so much that the cesarean opera- 
tion will be considered one of inestimable value, 
if it is done in time and properly. 

Whenever a sow is examined and found with 
a pelvis of a small diameter, then the cesarean 
operation is decided upon at once. The animal 
is cast in a clean place, preferably on grass in 
the summer time; both front legs are tied to- 
gether and the rope is fixed around a post; the 
same procedure is applied to the hind legs. The 
animal is so stretched that she is unable to re- 
sume the standing position. Either side is 
proper for the operation, although for my con- 
venience I operate on the right side 

The operative field is thoroughly washed and 
scrubbed, shaved and painted with tincture of 
iodin. Local anesthesia is applied using a hy- 
podermic needle, 20 gauge, 11%4 inches long, and 
injecting the anesthetic solution intradermally, 
subcutaneously and intramuscularly. Then the 
skin incision is made from 6 to 7, sometimes 8, 
inches long. A long skin incision is very essen- 
tial. The muscles are separated with the fin- 
gers and the peritoneum is grasped with a pair 
of hemostats or forceps, punctured and then in- 
cised with a blunt pointed bistoury to approx- 
imately the length of the skin incision. The 
hand is passed into the abdominal cavity and the 
pregnant uterine horns are taken out. Clean 
towels or an old clean sheet is used for packing 
around the incision in order to avoid protrusion 
of the small intestines. 

A five-inch incision is made on the upper 
curvature of the one horn, care being taken to 
avoid injuring large blood vessels. Unnecessary 
hemorrhage is stopped by ligation. Usually one 
incision is sufficient for the delivery of pigs 
from both horns. After the pigs are delivered 
and all loose placental membranes removed, 
then the edges of the uterine incision are 
painted with tincture of iodin and chromic cat- 
gut is used for suturing. Three lines of stitches 
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are applied, the second imprisoning the first and 
the third the second—the same technic as ap- 
plied by Dr. Ferguson on the uterus of the cow 
he operated on at Montreal. Since I adopted 
the three sutures method I have not lost a case. 
It seems that a perfect union of the serous sur- 
faces is produced and there is no chance of leak- 
age of the uterine contents. 

The uterus is replaced and the peritoneum 
sutured with a continuous ‘catgut suture, re- 
moving the packing gradually. Then the mus- 
cles are brought together by the same kind of 
suturing material, followed by an interrupted 
skin suture of braided silk or sterile Irish linen. 
Tincture of iodin is painted over the incision 
and a coating of collodion is applied Instruc- 
tions are given for the removal of the external 
stitches in a week. 

C. M. Christy 

Brookville, Pa. 


TWO FRACTURED LEGS IN DOG 
(Case report awarded 3rd prize) 

One night last August, I came in from a long 
call south of town, arriving home about 2 a. m., 
when my wife told me a man from a neighbor- 
ing town had brought in a dog with a broken 
leg, the animal having been run over by an 
automobile late that afternoon. 

The dog, a large brindle bull, about two years 

old, appeared to be in great pain and would not 
move. I gave it an H. M. C. and examined the 
left hind leg, which was broken, there being a 
complete fracture of the tibia. The break was 
straight across and about two inches above the 
tibio-tarsal articulation. The hour was late and 
I was tired, so I hurriedly set the leg and went 
to bed. 
- In the morning I started to give the animal 
a thorough examination to determine the ex- 
tent of its injuries. To my surprise, I found the 
femur on the other hind leg fractured. I had 
quite a time at first to convince myself that 
such was the case, thinking for a time it was a 
luxation of the coxo-femoral articulation. After 
several rectal examinations and palpation of the 
region, I found a complete oblique fracture in 
the upper half of the femur, the fracture run- 
ning in a downward and forward direction, 
crepitation being detected and causing the ani- 
mal considerable pain. There was also great 
pain in evidence on palpation over the lumbar 
region, but as nearly as I could tell the verte- 
brae seemed intact with no serious injury. 

The owner, of course, did not know the real 
condition of his dog, and not being able to 
reach him on the telephone, I decided to go 
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ahead and do what I could. I passed the 
catheter and withdrew the dog’s urine which 
was quite bloody, gave an H. M. C. and ether, 
and went to work on the legs. I used sodium 
silicate for making the cast. The left leg was 
easily fixed, but the other leg was a harder 
proposition. Wrapping the leg as tightly as I 
dared to, I put it in a cast extending from the 
hip to just below the hock. I then cut a splint 
the shape of the leg and with plenty of cotton 
pads, taped it firmly to the inside of the leg. 

The animal was made as comfortable as pos- 
sible and the next day drank a little milk. It 
was necessary to catheterize the patient. Cas- 
tor oil and cathartics failed to act, and enemas 
were given without much success. The fourth 
day I gave another enema, also injecting 2 c.c. 
pituitrin hypodermically, repeating the same in 
30 minutes This brought results. I have used 
this method on several occasions with good 
effect. The fifth day I noticed quite an im- 
provement in general and began to feel some- 
what hopeful. I would hold the dog up by the 
tail and let him hobble around a little, which 
he seemed to enjoy for a while. The sixth day 
he urinated without assistance and also had a 
good bowel action. 

In the course of treatment, there were given 
triple arsenates, sulphocarbolates, urotropin and 
a little strychnin. Milk and eggs constituted 
the chief diet. I have never seen this dog’s 
equal as a patient. One could do almost any- 
thing with him without objection on his part. 

On the tenth day, I removed the cast from 
the tibia and found a fine callus present in per- 
fect apposition. On the fourteenth day, I re- 
moved the other cast and found everything in 
fine condition, both legs being straight and the 
dog getting along in good shape. I sent him 
home a few days later, and when I saw him 
again in about a month, his three-year-old mas- 
ter was riding him around the house, as good : 
dog as ever. 

L. D. Meyers, D. V. M. 

Haxtun, Colo. 


CANINE RABIES VACCINE 


Heretofore canine rabies vaccine, one injec- 
tion method, has been prepared from the cen- 
tral nervous system of rabbits. While the vac- 
cine prepared in this manner has given con- 
sistently good results, a few instances have 
occurred wherein unfavorable reactions devel- 
oped following injection. 

Experience has shown that by employing the 
central nervous system of dogs in producing 
canine rabies vaccine, one injection methed, 
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these reactions are almost entirely avoided and 
more advantageous and better results are ac- 
complished. By using basic material of canine 
or:gin, a more satisfactory immunity is devel- 
oped. 

Owing to the fact that the yield in dosage is 
greater from dog nervous tissue than from sim- 
ilzr tissue from rabbits, the cost of production 
is lower and this saving is rendered available 
to veterinarians by the reduced price. 


CHLORAL HYDRATE IN CANINE 
SURGERY 

[In the December issue, I noted an inquiry 
b: J. F. D. regarding the use of chloral hydrate 
in canine surgery. My experience has been 
somewhat similar, although I used but an ounce 
o' the mixture and after waiting for twenty min- 
uies or so, the patient developed a rather intox- 
icated condition. I then followed up with a few 
whiffs of chloroform, which produced complete 
anesthesia. I use this’: method now in prefer- 
ence to the chloroform and ether. I find it 
quite safe and very cheap, which is an impor- 
tant factor from the veterinarian’s standpoint. 

H. J. Davis 
Aylmer West, Ontario 


RABIES 


Rabies has been very prevalent in West Vir- 
ginia during the past year, several counties 
being badly infected. Quite a number of cattle, 
horses, hogs, dogs and several persons that 
were’ bitten developed rabies and died. One 
man bitten did not develop the disease till the 


forty-first day, and another on the thirty-eighth . 


day Dogs and cattle have been known to have 
been bitten but did not develop rabies until four 
months later, and one is known to have gone 
over eight months. 

We have given a single dose as a general 
prophylactic treatment with very good results 
so far as known, although we have quite a num- 
ber still under observation. We have also given 
the Pasteur treatment to a number of dogs that 
were bitten, and the results have been very sat- 
isfactory so far. 

I am afraid that the single dose treatment if 
not guarded very closely will be much abused, 
for the simple reason that so many people do 
not think their dogs have been exposed when, 
as a matter of fact, they have. In any locality 
where rabies has been rather common, I do not 
advise the single dose, because I have had calls 
for the single dose treatment, which has been 
refused, and a few days later the dogs have 
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developed rabies, the animals having been bitten 
unknown to the owners. 

So my advice to all veterinarians is to be 
very careful in advising the single dose in lo- 
calities where rabies is prevalent, for one is 
likely to get in bad and the public lose confi- 
dence in the prophylactic treatment. I should 
like to see some legislation enforcing general 
quarantines and vaccination. 

S. E. Hershey, V. S., D. V. M. 
Consulting State Veterinarian 
Charleston, W. Va. 














Boston Terrier owned by Dr. C. H. Reid, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


FOXTAIL AWNS FOUND IN OVARY 

Here in California, we have a foxtail grass 
that grows in the spring. About April or May, 
this grass dries up and the awns or foxtails 
drop off. Dogs running about in the grass 
pick up these foxtails which work down into 
the inner ear or inside of the conjunctiva or up 
the nasal cavity or in between the toes or up 
the rectum. It is sometimes a somewhat diffi- 
cult task to locate the foreign bodies. 

The particular case I wish to refer to was in 
a six-months-old Fox Terrier that was brought 
into my hospital to be spayed. On removal 
of the last ovary, I felt a hard lump, which I 
thought might be a small calculus; but on 
making an incision over the covering of the 
ovary, I extracted one of these foxtails. How 
long it might have been in that location with- 
out setting up an irritation, I do not know. It 
must have worked its way in through the vag- 
ina and fallopian tube. 

W. G. Oliver, M. D. V. 
San Diego, Cal. 
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KEEPING CANINE PATIENTS FROM 
BARKING 

In a recent issue, I read of a fellow in Cali- 
fornia having to fight his neighbors because 
they objected to dogs barking in his hospital. 
As soon as a dog barks in our place, one of the 
women attendants lets a bit of a shout at the 
dog and “cracks” her hand against the cage. 
New patients soon learn that the other dogs do 
not bark. I am not referring to patients with 
brain affections, crying puppies, etc,—these are 
cared for in another part of our hospital. 


Many restless dogs, especially large breeds, 
are fed some time between 10 p. m. and mid- 
night. This assists in keeping them quiet. 

Our place is in the best part of historic 
Esplanada Avenue, and we have to keep good 
order or we would not last here. Keeping dogs 
comfortable is a big factor in controlling their 
barking. 

W. J. Ratigan, V. M. D. 

New Orleans, La. 


DEMODECTIC MANGE SUSPECTED 


I should like some advice on the following 
cases in dogs. There is severe itching and 
breaking out of sores on various parts of the 
body. The animal licks the parts affected until 
a sore develops. One dog, my own, has the 
best of food and water, plenty of exercise and 
a good, warm, comfortable place to sleep in the 
house. We have tried various skin remedies 
and some internal medication with apparently 
no real good results. The brother of my dog 
broke out all over and we were obliged to de- 
stroy him. He was owned some four miles 
from our place, and there had been no com- 
munication between them since young puppy- 
hood. My dog eats well, is active and his coat 
looks fairly good.—F. A. M. 

Reply by Dr. Horning: Furunculosis as a 
primary ailment of dogs is rare, and when we 
eliminate this and other “breaking out” diseases 
of a nutritional and alimentary origin, which it 
seems should be eliminated in the case de- 
scribed, we have pretty well restricted the 
troubles to those of parasitic origin. 

Sarcoptic mange is so characteristic and uni- 
form in its appearance that I have no idea you 
would overlook this cause; but demodectic 
mange is rather prone to atypical or unusual 
manifestations, and I am suggesting this for 
your further consideration 

If convenient, it is suggested that. you make 
some scrapings for laboratory examination. I 
think there may also be a staphylococcic. infec- 
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tion present, so in your treatment, recommend 
that you use acne vaccine (combined), the same 
as used for man and in the same dosage. Th’s 
can be purchased through any of the biological 
houses. I treat a large number of cases simil:r 
to those you mention and always use acne vac- 
cine in connection with the regular treatment, 
advising the owners at the time that very few 
permanent cures of this condition are effected. 


THE DIET OF THE DOG 

I have always been a great believer in feed- 
ing dogs great quantities of raw meat, espec- 
ially beef. In the first place, it is the dog's 
natural food. Full grown dogs, weighing thirty 
pounds or more, should be fed one to two 
pounds of raw meat once a day. Of the larger 
breeds as Danes, Mastiffs, etc., they can stand 
as high as five pounds or more of raw meat a 
day. 

With the meat diet, I always add milk, whole, 
skim, buttermilk or sour milk, giving as much 
as the dog will clean up twice a day, or as 
much as the pocketbook can well afford. A 
dog should have at least a pint of some kind of 
milk a day. 

The meat should be fed in chunks so the 
dog will bolt his meat. Never feed hamburger 
or other ground or partly digested meats. 
When meat is fed in pieces the size of an egg 
or larger, the dog will swallow it with very 
little chewing, and the meat will lie in the 
stomach until the gastric juices digest it; then, 
it is ready to pass into the intestines to be 
further digested, so the nutriment of the food 
can be absorbed. 

When dogs are fed gruels, cereals, prepared 
dog food, ground up meat or sloppy feeds, the 
stomach does not get the proper chance to 
digest the foods, as they pass into the intestine 
too quickly and are not properly digested. The 
stomach of the dog does at least eighty per cent 
of the digesting of the food taken in. Ground 
or predigested food is not in large enough 
pieces to stay in the stomach to be digeested 
and so, easily passes into the small intestine 
where it is not thoroughly digested; conse- 
quently, it passes out undigested When this 
condition is continued over a long period, it 
will cause digestive troubles and malnutrition 
Ninety per cent of my cases in dogs that have 
intestinal trouble can be traced to the feedin: 
of soft or predigested food. 

Raw meat in large chunks is also essentia 
in keeping dogs’ teeth and gums in a health 
condition and so aids in the manufacture 
saliva. 
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Dogs with distemper or digestive troubles 
should be fed on raw eggs and milk, preferably 
sour milk or buttermilk, for the first week or 
ten days. Then one can gradually eliminate 
the eggs and feed raw meat. 

I have found that dogs suffering with black 
tongue or sore mouth, that will not eat raw 
eggs and milk, will eat raw meat in small pieces. 
And I have been able to save several cases of 
so-called sore mouth in dogs by feeding raw 
meat with an intestinal antiseptic pill wrapped 
up in the meat. 

To sum up, I will say that eighty per cent of 
the diet of dogs should be raw meat. Pota- 
toes, rice, cornmeal mush, gruels, gravies and 
prepared dog foods, are taboo. 

H. C. Groff, V. M. D. 

Cushing, Okla. 


PREVENT THE SPREAD OF TUBERCU- 
LOSIS IN POULTRY 

A tuberculous flock of chickens on a farm 
endangers other flocks in a community. Flying 
birds, such as English sparrows, through their 
feeding habits may carry the infection, while 
in some localities the chickens on different 
farms intermingle and spread the disease. The 
purchase of infected fowls for breeding stock 
is another common method of introducing the 
disease. There is no cure for avian tubercu- 
losis. The control of the disease is dependent 
upon preventive measures. Infected flocks 
should be tested. The reactors destroyed and 
the premises disinfected. Flocks on adjoining 
farms may be tested as a community project.— 
Animal Pathology Exchange, Univ. of Illinois. 


“SLIPS” IN CAPONIZING 


I caponized about 100 roosters of my own 
this summer, being very careful to reject the 
ones that had not been carefully operated on; 
but in spite of this precaution, I have about 20 
out of 80 that are developing large combs and 
have all appearances of being cockerels. Some 
crow and some do not. Will they develop this 
way if too much of the cord is left, or must 
there be some of the testicle left?—R H. B. 

Reply: Your experience in caponizing is the 
ordinary experience of the beginner in this 
work; that is, they have a large percentage of 
“slips.” There can scarcely be a doubt that 
your slips are caused by leaving a portion of 
the testicle, or more likely a minute portion of 
the capsules surrounding the testicle, in the 
bird. Their elimination comes with practice. 
Experienced caponizers state that they have not 
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more than one per cent of loss (birds bleeding 
to death) and not more than two per cent of 
slips 


INFECTIOUS BRONCHITIS IN 
POULTRY 

I should like to hear from some of the boys 
in the field regarding the treatment of diph- 
theritic roup (Kaupp), now given the name of 
infectious bronchitis. 

In my practice I have in years past had 
quite a number of these cases. This fall through 
November they were much more numerous than 
usual. Many farmers as well as many packing 
plants lost poultry by the hundreds from this 
malady. 

The disease begins with a cold, the bird hav- 
ing water or foam in the eyes or perhaps a wet 
or pasted nostril. The fowl is listless and in a 
few hours or the following day will choke, and 
especially if excited or in crowded quarters, 
will choke violently and may die without much 
struggle. 

The postmortem findings depend upon the 
progress of the disease. The upper respiratory 
tract shows lesions varying from great inflam- 
mation to a cheese-like or slimy membrane in 
the trachea and bronchial tubes 

I have had good results from vaccinating 
birds with mixed infection bacterins. I vacci- 
nate twice, a week apart, as a preventative. T 
have found that best results cannot be obtained 
from a single inoculation. I increase the dosage 
on the second vaccination. 

In infected flocks, I give Epsom salts, one 
pound to each 100 hens, in a mash. The next 
day I begin the use of calcidin (Abbott) in hot 
mash. If the birds do not eat, I poke from 
20 to 50 grains down their throats daily in two 
or three doses. Birds that do eat get from one- 
half to two grains in hot mash daily. All 
affected birds are isolated. Do not be afraid 
to put the calcidin to them. I have my first one 
yet to kill with an overdose of this drug, and 
I will confess that it is the only cure I. have 
ever had success with in treating all forms of 
roup. 

It is well also to recommend that the client 
use a hot 3 per cent solution of guaiacol for the 
Dip the head and hold in this 
Do this 


worst cases. 

solution until a few bubbles appear. 
a few times morning and evening. 

The above is a lot of trouble to try to save 

“poor old Biddie,” but it is the only way I 

know, and results are what we must strive for. 
N. A. McCosh, D. V. S 


Randolph, Kan. 
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TUBERCLES IN LIVER AND SPLEEN 
OF POULTRY 

The tubercles or tuberculous nodules in chick- 

ens resemble in appearance the cheesy nodules 

of tuberculosis in other animals. The liver and 


spleen are primarily infected in fowls. This 


organ may be greatly enlarged and embedded 
with yellowish white tubercles varying in size 
from a pinpoint to a hazelnut. Lesions of tu- 
berculosis in chickens occur less frequently in 
the lungs, the ovaries and the kidneys. If the 
intestinal wall is involved, ulcers may develop 
on the inner lining. Nodules on the outer cover- 
ing of the intestinal wall and liver resembling 
tuberculosis may be caused by parasites or 
tumors, while a type of tuberculosis in chickens 
unaccompanied by nodule formation may be 
encountered. In the absence of characteristic 
lesions a definite diagnosis of tuberculosis is 
dependent entirely upon positive microscopic 
findings.--Auinial Pathology Exchange, Univ. 
of Illinois. 

VIEWS OF A CALIFORNIA PRACTI- 

TIONER 

I am and have been a horse doctor by choice 
and inclination, but the horse has become a 
minor issue in California as a means of trans- 
portation, the truck, tractor and automobile 
having displaced him here probably more than 
in any other state. Except during the rice 
harvest, very few horses are used. 

So we have to turn to cattle, hogs, sheep, 
goats, rabbits and poultry for our living and be 
a jack-of-all-lines veterinarian instead of a spec- 
ialist in any. Although we try to master all 
branches, it is rather a difficult task. 

Each practitioner has his pet hobbies. One 
of mine is not to treat any disease as such 
(except those for which there are specific treat- 
ments), but to consider each case individually, 
consider the heart action, ‘pulse rate, respiration, 
temperature and elimination of waste products 
and correct each as seems necessary. 

It has been a policy of mine, too, in febrile 
cases to bring the temperature to a point about 
one degree above normal and try to keep it 
there, not trying to get it back to normal in 
these cases until they are convalescent. Also I 
consider it is of major importance to see that 
the bowels are working reasonably freely in all 
cases of sickness, except dysentery. 

I am in favor of a movement to place a grad- 
uate veterinarian as county livestock inspector 
in every county of this state and every other 
stock raising state. and have a more uniform 
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inspection system with regard to livestock 
shipments, as most diseases are spread through 
the movement of livestock. 
S. A. Freeman, D. V. 
Gridley, Cal. 


ADVICE TO A PROSPECTIVE STUDENT 

Recently I received an inquiry from a young 
man who stated he was employed by a railroad 
but was thinking of studying veterinary miedi- 
cine and wanted to know if I would advise him 
to take such a course at a certain veterinary 
college. To this I replied as follows: 

I find it difficult conscientiously to give you 
the right answer. It appears to me that there 
are two vital factors that indicate the advisa- 
bility of one’s embarking on a particular life 
work: first, a genuine liking for the prospective 
work; second, the remuneration it offers. So 
far as answering your letter is concerned, we 
can eliminate the first factor, because a suc- 
cessful career is almost impossible without it. 

In regard to the second factor. Veterinary 
practice is classed among the professions and 


rightly so, but unfortunately the public at large. 


have not yet so recognized it In my estimation, 
not more than 10 per cent of the profession 
earn sufficient to live as a professional man 
might reasonably expect to, who has ability 
and is industrious. Forty per cent, by very 
hard and conscientious labor, just keep their 
current expenses paid, while the remaining 50 
per cent merely exist. 

The veterinary profession, together with the 
farmer, has suffered a considerable loss of in- 
come during the past few years, but my opinion 
is not based on this period. 

Actually, there is a great shortage of veteri- 
narians at present in so far as territory is con- 
cerned. Yet it would appear to the writer to be 
strictly true that there is an overproduction of 
veterinarians so far as the demand for their 
services is concerned, and I do not believe any 
increase in their numbers can earn an equitable 
living. 

The competition to meet with is large—that 
by other members cf the profession is \ery 
small, except possibly where a number have 
congregated in a small town which obvo‘usly 
could not support or need their services. he 
competition comes chiefly from the federal and 
state governments. Thus anti-hog-cholera «cra 
and virus, aggressins, hypodermic syringes, tc., 
are sold direct to the farmer at cost. Also the 
government tests herds for tuberculosis ‘ree 
until accredited, after which, if the author ‘ies 
so will, the local practitioner is given the p: 'vi- 
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lege(?) of trying to get paid for doing work 
which previously had been done gratis. It is 
not a pleasant or lucrative source of income 
under these circumstances. Empirics, gelders, 
patent medicine manufacturers and firms who 
seli biological treatments to the farmer direct, 
further separate one’s income. 

After meeting your transportation expenses 
(auto), drug bills, rents, taxes and personal ex- 
penses, at the end of the month, if you have 
anything left over, you may count yourself 
aniong the ten per cent, and I am quite sure 
will have gotten it only at the expense of your 
health by overworking yourself. 

Official salaries run about $1,800 to $2,000 per 
annum. We have been paying a non-graduate 
female nurse $140 a month and everything 
found. A country mason gets $7.00 a day, and 
a plumber $10.00. You can take your choice. 

i regret I am unable to give you accurate 
information regarding the veterinary college 
you name, and while I do-not doubt that there 
are several good colleges in America, if you are 
still bent on being a public benefactor and very 
frequently willing to take “Thank you” until 
you are better paid instead of cash for your 
time and expense, investigate the 
school There may be some as good, but I 
doubt if there are any better. 

Ole Virginia 


LIONS POISONED BY SPOILED MEAT 


I was called to the zoo to see three sick lions, 
just one year old, and upon examination I found 
the animals suffering from ptomain poison, 
caused by eating decomposed meats. 

The symptoms shown were vomiting, diar- 
rhea, glassy appearance of the eyes, great un- 
easiness, temperature 105° F. 

| gave a purgative of castor oil, 16 ounces; 
glycerin, 10 ounces; aromatic spirits of am- 
monia, 4 ounces; turpentine, 20 ounces, the dose 
for each animal being four ounces. Then I 
waited twenty-four hours and gave 1-1000 solu- 
tions of neutral acriflavine in four-ounce doses 
morning and night for three days. The animals 
made complete recovery. 

For a dose bottle to be used in such cases, I 
take a small, long-necked bottle which I care- 
fully wrap with adhesive tape, and in giving 
the medicine, it is poured into the corner of the 
mouth very slowly. 

[ have found the best method of feeding meat 
eating animals at the zoo is as follows: I buy 
the meat direct from the killing plant and feed 
it while the carcass is still warm. About twice 
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each week, I feed the animals the whole car- 
cass, including the hide. 

Each Monday the animals are fed fresh cow 
or calf livers, which act as a fine laxative. 

Since I have started that method of feeding, 
I have had fine success with this class of ani- 
mals. 

J. A Phillips, 


Houston, Texas City Veterinarian 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A MISSISSIPPI 
PRACTITIONER 


I am interested in the common, every-day, 
practical things that will work—not the extra- 
ordinary things, but the ordinary things. Go 
back into the country, into the sticks, into the 
woods where a veterinarian has to be resource- 
ful and where he has to get results to hold a 
reputation and get his methods of, for instance, 
curing a fistula, a spavin, a sidebone, a colic, an 
antrum abscess, a choke, sitfast, nail prick, etc. 

Is veterinary surgery becoming a lost art? 
We knew it ten or fifteen years ago. Of the 
interesting articles in the journal, the absence 
of truly surgical cases is to me conspicuous. 
Do not veterinarians any longer castrate ridg- 
lings, operate on spavins, roarers, perform neu- 
rectomies when indicated? 

“A Week of Practice” as published in Veter- 
inary Medicine some months ago was to me 
interesting as it was the open door, through 
which I could actually see what the other fellow 
is doing and finding in the way of cases in his 
every-day practice and what he is coming up 
against. It made me feel that I am not the only 
fellow who is “getting up against it”; that is, 
the common every-day things of a country prac- 
tice. 

Another thing I am interested in is the tu- 
berculosis testing of cattle by the practitioner. 
Cattle testing for interstate shipment goes to 
make a good part of my practice. Of, in the 
neighborhood of 4,000 head given the intrader- 
mal test in the last 15 months, only one had any 
semblance of an enlargement at the point of in- 
jection. It seems from literature issued by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry that, at least, one 
per cent in any district in the United States is 
figured as tuberculous. I confess that the work 
would be more interesting if I could find cases 
that would show lesions. 

Of all the cattle tested in the United States 
in 1923, as reported by the Bureau, over three 
per cent were condemned.* Just where they are 


* See Vol XVII Vet. Med., page 626. 








finding this tuberculosis and a map showing 
the percentage of infection for the various 
states or sections of the country would be in- 
teresting—also the percentage of cases found 
by practitioners and the percentage found by 
B. A. I. men. 

I think the issuing of permits by state veter- 
inarians for the interstate movement of cattle 
should be discouraged, except in cases where 
veterinary services are not available at the point 
of origin of the shipment. I should like to see 
this point discussed. 

I am interested in the practical things per- 
taining to veterinary medicine, the medical prep- 
arations that are of real value, surgical opera- 
tions that will cure the patient, and the various 
appliances from the use of which results may 
be obtained This does not mean that I am not 
interested in the more scientific than practical 
issues pertaining to veterinary medicine; but 
the common every-day things the practitioner 
comes up against are first in importance. 

Jos. B. Alston 


Tupelo, Miss. 


REMOVAL OF MERCUROCHROME AND 
ACRIFLAVINE STAINS 

According to New and Nonofficial Remedies, 
1924, “the aqueous solution (of mercurochrome) 
stains the skin red, but the discoloration may 
be removed by washing in a solution of sodium 
hypochlorite (solution of chlorinated soda).” 

The A. M. A. Chemical Laboratory reports 
that mercurochrome, acriflavine and other like 
stains can often be removed according to the 
following general procedure: The stained cloth 
is immersed in as small an amount as possible 
of a solution containing about 1 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid (1 part of diluted hydrochloric acid 
U.S P. and 9 parts of water) and 2 per cent 
potassium permangagate. The cloth should re- 
main in this solution not longer than one min- 
ute; it is then transferred without rinsing to a 
solution containing not more than 1 per cent 
hydrochloric acid, to which from 5 to 15 per 
cent (by volume) of solution of hydrogen di- 
oxid, U. S. P., has been added. As soon as the 
potassium permangagate has been reduced by 
the hydrogen peroxid, the cloth is well rinsed 
in water. If the stain has not been entirely re- 
moved, the procedure is repeated, the cloth be- 
ing permitted to remain in the acid potassium 
permangagate solution for a somewhat longer 
period. 

Before trying the method on cloth, however, 
it is advisable, if possible, to subject a remnant 
of the unstained material: to the same procedure 
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in order to determine (1) whether or not the 
cloth will withstand the treatment, and (2) in 
the case of dyed goods, whether or not the 
original color is removed. In the case of fresh 
stains of mercurochrome or acriflavine on dyed 
cloth, the former, not being fixed, can often be 
removed without affecting the original color of 
the cloth. 

Stains on the hands can readily be removed 
by the use of the solutions just described. 

—Journal A. M. A. 


MEAT AND MILK INSPECTION FOR 
VETERINARIANS 

I noticed in a recent issue an article on milk 
and meat inspection and the veterinarian. [| 
want to say for my part that the veterinarian 
can do a lot of this work if he is the right kind 
of man and tries to help himself. Get the city 
officials interested, also the city physician work- 
ing for better meat and milk inspection, sanita- 
tion, etc. 

Veterinary practice in my locality is very 
poor, and if it was not for city work in milk 
and meat inspection, I should have had to get 
that old pick and shovel out. There is no one 
better fitted for this municipal inspection work 
than the veterinarian 

H. R. Kidder 

Ponca City, Okla. 


CLEANSING HYPODERMIC SYRINGES 


Obtain a conveniently-sized bottle, place on 
a rubber cap, and fill with alcohol. Then, after 
using the needle and syringe, plunge the former 
into the rubber cap, invert bottle, and withdraw 
a small quantity of alcohol into the syringe in 
a similar way to that used when filling from a 
rubbed-capped bottle of serum or bacterin. 
Withdraw needle and hold syringe vertically, 
fully extend the plunger, move backwards and 
forwards once or twice to clean, then press the 
whole contents out through the needle. This 
may be repeated, or the syringe may be first 
cleaned out with water and emptied before 
using the alcohol. As a further precaution 


’ against rusting of the needle, I use a bicycle 


oiler filled with 1 per cent of carbolized ol. 
paraff. liq, B. P., a few drops of which are 
forced through the needle by inserting the 
spout of the can in needle holder and pressing 
oiler. 

Hypodermic needles can now be obtained 
manufactured from stainless steel; they are far 
easier to keep clean than ordinary ones.—W. S. 
Stevens in The Veterinary Record. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL OF HAL 
SNODGRASS; A FABLE 


By M. V. Burgett, D. V. S. 


A young sodbuster once located in a town as 
county agent. The town was so far away that 
nearly all the trains hurried through at sixty 
miles an hour, trying to get some place before 
dark. The BRAND NEW county agent, hav- 
ing acquired astigmatism through four hard 
years of college football, with a few hours of 
soil analysis and animal husbandry thrown in 
for good measure, did not see the defects of 
the place; but he did realize that it WAS 
QUIET, and looked about for something sen- 
sational to do. 

Realizing instinctively that these Hermits 
would not be interested in football, he read 
the Sporting Page in the evening behind the 
locked doors of his room, and spent the day- 
time, while trying to decide what to do, in get- 
ting acquainted. Soon he was calling all the 
farmers by their first names, and eating lunch 
with the Editor of the county weekly at the 
Bijou restaurant on main street. 

But this could not last forever. Soon the 
Secretary of the Farmer’s Organization would 
be calling on him for a report on what he had 
done to save the country in general and Logan 
County in particular. Once he had gone out 
to old Abner Smith’s place, and talked to old 
Abner about rotation of crops and soil analysis 
But old Abner didn’t seem interested and 
yawned several times. Just when he was leav- 
ing, however, Abner perked up and seemed 
interested, and asked him if he knew what to 
do for Hog Cholera; said his hogs were dying 
like flies. 

So that was what the farmers were interested 
in, thought Hal. It was an inspirational thought. 
He would vaccinate hogs. He saw himself 
famous and beloved throughout the countryside. 
He sent for some serum and a Luer syringe 
and went at it. 
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Soon he was famous. Even though the hog 
mortality began to mount steadily, his fame 
abated not a whit. He soon realized that mak- 
ing friends with the Editor had been a splendid 
move. Strange and moving stories soon began 
to appear in which “Hogs Stricken by a Strange 
Malady” were saved by the valor and skill of 
Hal Snodgrass, County Agent. 

As the county was inhabited solely by mail 
order buyers, every word of these stories was 
read and believed; and Hal, the Free Vaccina- 
tor, was received in every corner of the county 
with wild acclaim. 

There were five veterinarians in the county, 
and the activities of Hal affected them sonie- 
thing terrible. One gnashed his teeth so much 
that he could no longer chew anything but 
fine cut. Another was shot for a mad dog, 
but not seriously injured. Still another, more 
religious than the others, decided to try fasting 
and prayer. At the end of ninety days he had 
a dream; and in the morning, when he arose, 
he ate a good breakfast and did a Paul Revere 
to the other Four. 


The next day the five met at an isolated spot 
and formed themselves into a committee of the 
whole on Ways and Means Then Doc Jones 
arose and related his vision. In the dream an 
angel had appeared to him bearing a high ban- 
ner on which was written in flaming letters, 
“Fight Fire With Fire.” After three days of 
argument it was decided that this meant that 
they should. let everybody know what they were 
doing, too. 

One evening shortly after, two furtive souls 
might have been seen ascending the rickety 
stairs to the office of the Weekly Scandal Sheet. 
It was the advertising committee of the County 
Veterinary Society. After the preliminaries 
were over, they discovered that for a compara- 
tively small amount of filthy lucre they could 
have a space two columns wide and several 
inches deep every week to tell their story in. 
To their cautious inquiries, the Editor offered 
full assurance that they could say anything at 
all in it, provided they didn’t cuss. 

Besides the educational matter in the paid 
space; numerous other stories began to appear. 
Jones and his fellow conspirators had taken to 
writing up their bad cases, and to having their 
clients sign the stories and send them in to tlie 
Editor. As they were well written the Editor 
felt constrained to publish most of them, par- 
ticularly those’ that were from subscribers. 

All this publicity soon began to counteract 
the publicity the county agent lived on, and as 
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his work was ragged in spots, he soon didn’t 
have a leg left to stand on. Nevertheless, he 
was able to get out of the neighborhood shortly 
after the Farmer’s Association met and decided 
upon a policy of retrenchment in the matter of 
a county agent. 
POULTRY CULTURE SANITATION AND 
HYGIENE 

The third edition of “Poultry Culture Sanita- 
tion and Hygiene,” by Dr. B. F. Kaupp, poul- 
try investigator, author and teacher of the North 
Carolina State College, is just off the press. 
The new edition comprises 663 pages It has 
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been thoroughly revised and brought up to 
date. It contains the latest information on 
poultry nutrition and feeding problems, includ- 
ing the needs and value to the bird’s body of 
vitamins, minerals, qualities of the various pro- 
teins, carbohydrates, fats and oils, nutritive 
ratio, acid-base balances, percentage protein 
calories, the effect of extended daylight upon 
egg production of late fall and early winter, the 
value of green feeds, animal feeds, grains and 
their by-products and many other items. Se- 
lection and breeding for egg and table fowl pro- 
duction with production expectancies, makes 
the book indispensable to all veterinarians mak- 
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ing any effort to engage in poultry practice. 

The chapter on natural and artificial hatching 

and rearing expectancies is also full of impor- 

tant facts recently ascertained in this field. The 

price of the book is $4.00. 

CHANGES RELATIVE TO VETERINARY 
OFFICERS, REGULAR ARMY 

Captain Homer Johnson’s death from pneu- 
monia reported from Fort Bliss, Texas, Decem- 
ber 14, 1924. 

Captain R. A. Kelser has been relieved from 
duty at the Army Medical School and directed 
to sail for Philippine Islands from New York 
City on March 4, 1925, for duty with Medical 
Department Tropical Research Board. 

Major Herbert S. Williams reported for duty 
as Attending Veterinarian, Washington, D. C., 
on December 1, 1924 


RESERVE OFFICERS 
Additional Reserve Officers 
Lt. Col.: Cook, William Burgess, 202 Riverside 
Drive, New York, N. Y. 
Captain: Adamson, George Vest, 319 W. Hous- 
ton St., Sherman, Texas. 
[Ist Lt.: Miller, Ezra William, 22 N. Braddock 
St., Winchester, Va. 
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2nd Lts.: Burington, Irvin Cleth, 427 Exchange 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn.; Sullivan, Laten Ray, 
McMinnville, Tenn. 

Changes in Status 
Promotions 

McCord, Ralph Bemus, 12 Grant Street, North 
East, Pa., promoted to Major, Vet-ORC 

Armstrong, Herbert Leonard, P. O. Box 885, 
Huntington, W. Va., promoted to Captain, 
Vet-ORC. 

Graves, Fred Wray, Wolcott, Ind., promoted to 
Captain, Vet-ORC. 

Hart, Charles Henry, P. O. Box 533, Wharton, 
Fexas, promoted to Captain, Vet-ORC. 

Montgomery, Rollo Smith, 206 E. Main Cross 


St., Taylorville, Ill, promoted to Captain, 


Vet-ORC. 
Smith, Benj. Harrison, 214 S. 2nd Street, Yak- 


ima, Washington, promoted to Ist Lieut. 
Vet-ORC. 


Dr. E. J. Cox has moved from Calax, Va., to 
Whiteford, Md. 


Dr. M. E. Anderson has changed his location 
from Haywood to San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

SurGIcAL DISEASES OF THE Dog AND Cat, BY 
FrevertcK T. G. Hoppay, C. M. G., F. R. C. V.S., 
F. R. S. E. 435 paces; 263 ILLUSTRATIONS. CLOTH; 
price $4.50. PusrisHers, Cuicaco Mepicat Boox 
Co., Cutcaco, IL. 

This is the third edition of Prof. Hobday’s 
well known work on this subject. The text has 
been revised and enlarged, with the addition of 
numerous photographic reproductions, making 
this a profusely, well illustrated volume. 

The book is divided into 23 chapters as fol- 
lows: 

1. General rules for treatment of the patient 
before and after a surgical operation. 

2. Antiseptic preparation of instruments, 
drainage tubes, suture material, sponges, 
etc. 

3. Methods of securing 

4. The administration of anesthetics 

5. Accidental and operation wounds; contu- 
sions 

6. Abscess, cyst, sinus, fistula, and polypus 

7. Tumor, inflammatory new growth, granu- 


loma 

8 The ear 

9. Operations on the skull, face, lips and nos- 
trils 


10. The eye and eyelids 

11. Operations on the mouth, pharynx, tongue 
and teeth 

12. The throat and neck 

13. The thoracic and abdominal walls 

14. The stomach and intestines 

15. Diseases of the rectum and anal region 

16. Operations on the omentum, liver, spleen 
and pancreas 

17. Hernia 

18. The urinary organs 

19. The male generative organs 

20. The female generative organs 

21. Difficult parturition 

22. The limbs and tail 

23. Value of the Roentgen rays in diagnosis 

The book gives special attention to the sub- 
ject of laparotomy, an important one in the sur- 
gery of small animals. Prof. Hobday’s views 
in this matter are the result of pioneer work and 
careful observation during a period of over 
thirty years. 

All veterinarians should find the volume use- 
ful, and small animal practitioners in particular 
will find it especially valuable. Those who have 
the earlier editions will want to have their liter- 
ature brought up to date by this latest work, 
which contains extensive revisions and much 
new material. 
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A MANUuAL or NorMAL HistoLtocy AND ORGAN- 
OGRAPHY, BY CuHarLeEs Hitt, B. S., M.S., Px. D., 
M. D. FirtH eEpiTIon. CLoTH BOUND; 504 PAGES; 
338 ILLUSTRATIONS; PRICE, $3.50. PUBLISHED BY 
W. B. Saunpers Co., PHILADELPHIA. 

The author gives a complete discussion, cov- 
ering the entire field, beginning with the prep- 
aration of material, the cell, the various tissues, 
on through the different organs and regions, 
and ending with laboratory directions and fixing 
and staining solutions. The numerous illustra- 
tions offer an important aid to the student. 

The first edition of this work was issued in 
1906 and it since has passed through three 
further editions, the present volume being the 
fifth. The general plan of the text remains un- 
changed. The section on embryology has been 
enlarged. The new nomenclature, particularly 
that of the nervous system, has been brought 
up to date. The chapter on the brain and 
spinal cord has received somewhat extensive 
revision. Also the text throughout has been 
carefully revised and the known facts to date 
in elementary histology recorded. 

The following is quoted from the author’s 
introductory remarks: 

“In all the material world, with its complex- 
ity of products, there are but two forms of ma- 
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terial things—namely, living matter or proto- 
plasm and lifeless or dead matter. Protoplasm 
is a colorless, transparent, jelly-like substance, 
of an albuminoid nature, resembling the white 
of an egg. It differs from all lifeless matter 
in being able to reproduce itself, repair a wasted 
or depleted condition, develop and grow. The 
sharpest kind of a line divides this living mat- 
ter from dead matter, and yet we know that 
the closest relations and interrelations do exist. 

“Protoplasm, so intimately associated with 
life, has been subjected to all forms of analyses 
The chemist tells us that protoplasm, whether 
animal or plant, yields the following elements: 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and some 
sulphur. He is unable to tell us the combining 
relation of these elements in protoplasm, for 
the obvious reason that in his analyses proto- 
plasm as living substance is destroyed and life 
has departed. 

“Protoplasm is a restless substance, its gran- 
ules manifesting a slow ameboid movement, 
which becomes accelerated with increased phys- 
iological activity. At the end of a day’s labor 
and toil it is not only exhausted but actually 
depleted, requiring repair and the replacing of 
its lost particles, which is accomplished by some 
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“Histology is the science that treats of c. Ils 
and their products, therefore it is largely a 
study of protoplasm. The fundamental p:in- 
ciples of therapeutics are based upon the action 
of drugs on protoplasm. Pathology involves 
a recognition of microscopic changes other t!:an 
normal in living matter. Physiology has m:ich 
to say about the actions and products of this 
same substance. Embryology traces the de-el- 
opmental history of protoplasm to form tiss.1es, 
organs, and a new living being.” 


THE Book or Recerrts, By E. W. Lucas,C. B.E., 
AND H. B. Stevens, O. B. E., 12TH REVISED DI- 
TION. 473 PaGES; PRICE $4.00. P. BLAkIstoNn’s 
Son & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


The first 77 pages are devoted to a veterinary 
materia medica with prescriptions illustrating 
the employment of drugs. This section has 
been enlarged in the present edition and con- 
tains some 180 formulas. 

The book also contains a pharmaceutical 
formulary for the manufacture of proprietary 
articles, toilet preparations, dietetic articles, 
household specialties, etc. Recipes have been 
added for the manufacture of home-made wines, 
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sary in diagnosis of the conditions in mouth and Cto’ 
throat. A special speculum has been designed by oe 
Dr. Milks, Cornell Univ., which is included allowing 
a perfect vision of the ear drum and for examining B 
all ear conditions. ‘ 

By turning lens partly to one side on Otoscope, 3 nur 
operator can work under a magnified view if desired 2 furn 
and closing lens gives an airtight instrument for mas- e expe 
saging drum. = ten 

Complete in leather covered case with extra lamp = , 
and rubber inflating bulb. in t! 

Price, $23.25 7. 
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tinal disturbances. 


this a practice building preparation. 


_ = 
A Better Guaiacol Preparation 
cnn, GUALACAMPHOR i" 
Saponified Oils Cresol 


(ZELL-STRAUB) 


The Season is here when animals will suffer mostly from respiratory and intes- 
GUAIACAMPHOR has proved to be extremely valuable here. 


GUAIACAMPHOR is indicated in Swine Flu, Thumps, Post Vaccination trouble, 


Pneumonia in all animals, Flatulent Colic, Diarrhea, Canine Distemper, etc. 


You will find 








“| have found Guaiacamphor to do wonders in my pneumonia cases, colics 


and swine flu cases.’""—W. B. H., D. V. M., Illinois. 
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In addition there are included in the volume 
a photographic formulary and a synopsis of 
practical methods employed in the examination 
of urine, milk, potable waters, sputum, etc. It 
also contains numerous chemical and other 
tables for pharmacists, manufacturers, physi- 
cians, etc. 


A LaporaTtory MANUAL OF THE ANATOMY OF 
THE Rat, By Harrison R. Hunt, Pu. D., Prores- 
sor oF ZooLoGy, MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


CLorH BOUND, 123 PAGES. PUBLISHED BY THE 


MacMILtan Co., NEw York. 


Because of the convenience with which large 
numbers of rats may be obtained, this animal 
furnishes a good subject for dissection and for 
experiments at colleges. The author has writ- 
ten this manual to supply laboratory guidance 
in the study of the rat. There is very I'ttle lit- 
erature on the anatomy of the rat, and much of 
the material in this book is the result of the 
author’s own investigations. 


The anatomy is dealt with concisely, thor- 
oughly and systematically, making it a good 
text for the student. An introduction gives 


some interesting general facts about the rat, 
from which the following is gleaned: 

The rat belongs to the order Rodentia, which 
includes over one-third of all existing species of 
mammals. Four common species of this fam- 
ily are found in the United States. The com- 
mon house mouse, Mus musculus, is less than 
two hundred millimeters in length when adult. 
The generic designation Epimys has been es- 
tablished for the rats, but the older term Mus 
is doubtless more familiar. The black or house 
rat, Mus rattus rattus, is the rat of the Middle 
Ages in Europe. It preceded the Norway rat 
in North America, and occurs still in scattered 
localities in the northern United States. Its 
color is blue-black above, and slaty below. The 
roof, snake or Alexandrian rat is grayish-brown 
above, white or yellowish white below. It is 
said to be common in the southern states near 
the coast. The brown, gray, barn, wharf, 
sewer, or Norway rat, Mus norvegicus, has as a 
result of its adaptability, fecundity, strength 
and ferocity largely replaced the other species 
of rats in temperate climates. When well fed 
it is said that a female Norway rat can give 
birth to from sixty to a hundred young a year 
It is more of a burrower than the black or roof 
rat and is the common form found about barns, 
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Diagnosis and Treatment 


of Internal Parasites 


By MAURICE C. HALL 
Senior Zoologist, B. A. I. 


A concise, practical work on parasit- 

ology of domestic animals. Among 

the subjects discussed are: 

Collecting and Examining Parasites 

Handling Specimens Collected 

Examination of stomach Contents 

Examination of the Lungs 

Excretory System, Circulatory System, 
Muscular System, Skeleton and Ner- 
vous System 

Examination of Specimens 

Examining Feces for Parasites and Par- 

‘ asitic Eggs 

Eggs and Larvae of Dog, Cat and Fox 
Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Swine Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Cattle, Sheep and 
Goat Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Horse Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Poultry Parasites 

Spurious Parasites in the Feces of Ani- 
mals 

Anthelmintic Medication of Worms 
Outside the Digestive Tract 

Anthelmintic Medication of Worms in 
the Lumen of the Digestive Tract 

Treatment of Horse Parasites 

Treatment of Cattle Parasites 

Treatment of Sheep and Goat Parasites 

Treatment of Swine Parasites 

Treatment of Dog Parasites 

Treatment of Cat Parasites 

Treatment of Fox Parasites 


Treatment of Poultry Parasites 


Bound in cloth; profusely illustrated 
Price, $1.00 


Veterinary Magazine Corporation 
4753 GRAND BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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houses, warehouses, etc., in the United States, 
Its color is normally gray-brown above and 
white below. The common albino rat, Mus 
norvegicus albinus, is a variety of the Norway 
rat, and is now known only as a domesticated 
animal. 

Veterinarians, especially those engaged in 
laboratory or school work, will find this manual 
interesting and useful as a guide in a field where 
the literature is as yet very limited. 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL NE- 
BRASKA MEETING 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association 
was held in the Lincoln Hotel at Lincoln on 
December 9th and 10th. 

The morning session of the first day was 
called to order at 9 a. m., in the Chinese Room 
of the hotel, by Dr. W. J. Moslander, president, 
who introduced Hon. F. C. Zehrung, Mayor of 
Lincoln, who gave the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by Dr. D. W. Hurst 
of Tecumseh Following roll call and reading 
of the minutes of the pfevious meeting by the 
secretary, Dr. Moslander delivered the presi- 
dent’s address which contained many important 
points for consideration of the members. Pro- 
fessor H. J. Gramlich, in charge of the Animal 
Husbandry Department of the University Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Lincoln, delivered a lec- 
ture on “The Future Livestock Outlook,” out- 
lining information which the practitioner should 
know in keeping his clients properly informed. 
Dr. H. Jensen of Kansas City, used the remain- 
ing minutes before noon in conducting a round 
table on general practice which was entered 
into by those present. 

It has been the practice in former years to 
hold a clinical session during the afternoon of 
the first day but owing to lack of proper ma- 
terial, this part of the program was dispensed 
with and the afternoon more profitably used in 
general session. 

At 1:30 p. m., the meeting was again called 
to order in the Garden Room where practically 
for the first time the Government’s new motion 
picture films on foot-and-mouth disease control 
were shown as the first order of business. The 
public was invited to witness the showing of 
this film and a good sized crowd was present. 
Dr. A. Eichhorn next gave an interesting ialk 
on “The Recent Developments in the Control 
of Infectious Diseases,” followed by a short ad- 
dress from Dr. L. R Cantwell, Chief of the 
Nebraska Bureau of Animal Industry. Dr. 
R. R. Dykstra of Manhattan, Kansas, read a 
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paper, aided by discussion, on “The Handling 
of Udder Diseases.” This important paper was 
the source of much interest. Case reports by 
Dr. B. Witt of Scribner, and Dr. M. A. Latham 
of Superior, ended the afternoon session. 

The annual banquet in the hotel, as usual, 
was a brilliant affair, which was served at 6:30 
p. m., to the members, their wives and friends. 
Favors in the form of toy balloons, whistles 
and paper hats caused much merriment Dur- 
ing the banquet a number of musical selections 
were rendered by a saxophone trio and individ- 
ual vocal numbers. Following the dinner, Mr. 
E. R. Danielson, Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, was introduced by Dr. H. Jen- 
sen, toastmaster, and delivered the address of 
welcome on behalf of the Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce, which was responded to by Dr. G. 
A. Young of Syracuse. Dean E. A. Burnett, of 
the University College of Agriculture, next gave 
the principal address of the evening, following 
which dancing was enjoyed by those present 
until midnight. The room was elaborately dec- 
orated in true Christmas style, consisting of 
decorated trees, ornaments adorning the chan- 
deliers, and all present felt the true spirit of the 
season. 

The morning session of the second day was 
started with the report of the secretary-treas- 
urer, followed by a paper on stock yards in- 
fections prepared by Dr. W. G Melchiorsen of 
Omaha. An interesting paper on equine scler- 
astomiasis was next presented by Dr. J. E. 
Weinman of Lincoln. Reports of the legisla- 
tive committee by Dr. W. T. Spencer, and of 
the executive and publicity committees by Dr. 
C. J. Norden were followed by the election of 
new members and officers for the coming year. 
The election of officers resulted in Dr. C. J. 
Norden of Lincoln, being chosen as president, 
Dr. L. Collins of Stanton, vice-president, and 
Dr. F. R. Woodring of Lincoln, re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. The hour of noon having ar- 
rived, the meeting recessed until 1:30 p. m. 

The first subject of the afternoon session. was 
a paper by Dr. L. B. Ernst of Washington, D. 
C, on the “National Tuberculosis Situation.” 
He explained the work as it is being carried on 
in a co-operative manner by the various states 
and the federal government. “Vesicular Stom- 
atitis’” was the subject of an address by Dr. A. 
T. Kinsley, which was followed by a great deal 
of discussion by the members, as this disease 
is causing much concern through its prevalence 
in the state. With the aid of charts and pre- 
pared specimens, Dr VanEs of Lincoln, gave 
avery interesting and instructive talk on tuber- 
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culosis. Dr. R. L. Cady of Arlington, read a 
paper on “The Needs of the Profession,” which 
was discussed quite freely. Dr. Frank Breed 
of Kansas City, presented his subject on rabies 
in a very interesting manner, bringing out many 
important points. The last speaker on the pro- 
gram was Dr. E. C. Ackerman of Wilber, who 
had, as always, something valuable along the 
poultry line. 

After selecting Omaha for the 1925 meeting 
place, the 1924 meeting adjourned sine die. 

The ladies’ program consisted of shopping 
tours, luncheons and trips of interest in the city. 

Dr. F. R. Woodring, Secy -Treas. 


BIRDS PREDICT EARTHQUAKES 

A Japanese writer claims that the pheasant 
is the best earthquake predicter known. Dur- 
ing a three-year period of observation: in which 
23 earthquakes were recorded on delicate in- 
struments, this bird crowed before or during 
every slight shock. At times it reported the 
disturbance at least eight seconds before the 
recording instruments. 

Cats and dogs are also great foretellers of 
such events. In Sicily, it is said, dogs showed 
signs of great uneasiness and cats carried their 
kittens away from the houses two days before 
the eruption of Mt. Etna—Woman’s Weekly. 
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SOUTHEASTERN STATES MEETING 


The ninth annual meeting of the Southeastern 
States Veterinary Medical Association was held 
at Hotel Murphy, Richmond, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 10 and 11. After the meeting was called to 
order by President A. L. Hirleman of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Hon. John R. Sanders, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Virginia, welcomed the 
convention in behalf of the City of Richmond, 
In the absence of Dr. M. Jacobs, Dr. L. A. 
Merillat, president of the A. V. M. A., responded 
to the address of welcome. 

Following President A. L. Hirleman’s ad- 
dress, the meeting was entertained by an ad- 
dress by Dr. L. A. Merillat. During the course 
of his address, he outlined the general trend of 
the profession, and also stated there were in- 
trusions being made by the county agent, farm 
bureaus, Bureau of Animal Industry’s lay in- 
spectors, army officers not veterinarians, and 
livestock owners. His address was discussed 
by members of the association, and many points 
of interest were brought out. He especially em- 
phasized that there are two kinds of veterinar- 
ians. First, “the prosperous one who remains 
in the profession,” secondly, “the non-prosper- 
ous one, who is leaving the profession.” 

Dr. P. C. McLain, Gastonia, North Carolina, 
presented a very practical and useful paper -on 
“The Various Uses of Udder Inflation.” The 
paper was discussed by members of the associa- 
tion. “The Proper Place for Veterinary Sub- 
jects in an Agricultural College Course,” was 
ably discussed by Dr. I. D. Wilson, Blacksburg, 
Virginia. This paper brought out a great deal 
of discussion. 

The afternoon session was opened with a 
paper by Dr. V. A. Moore, Dean of Veterinary 
Division of Cornell University, “Some Problems 
for the Veterinarian” Following Dr. Moore's 
paper, Dr. R. M. Blackstock, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, discussed “Heat or Sunstroke,” 
“Rabies,” and “Complications Following Influ- 
enza” as “Some Cases That Have Puzzled Me.” 

Dr. J. Howard Brown, Rich Square, North 
Carolina, read a paper on “Digestive Thoughts 
(Physiological and Pathological).” 

A delightful banquet was served at Hotel 
Murphy for the evening session. The associa- 
tion was honored by the presence of Honorable 
E. Lee Trinkle, Governor of Virginia. He made 
a very forceful talk, and complimented the vet- 
erinary service that had been rendered in the 
State of Virginia through the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, State Veterinary Department, and the 
practitioners of his state. Several other short 
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The Dog Foods Supreme 


BECAUSE these meat and cereal foods require no preparation what- 
ever,—just open the can and feed. 


BECAUSE they are literally full of vitamines and bone building ele- 


BECAUSE they give satisfaction to the veterinarian, and satisfac- 
tion to the owner of the patient,—hence profitable to 
feed, and profitable to prescribe. 

A pound sample gladly furnished free upon request 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 








talks were made by members of the association 
and visitors at the banquet. 

The morning session was opened with a paper 
by Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, who gave the convention a 
report on the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, with particular reference to the outbreaks 
in California and Texas. He summarized the 
lessons that had been learned from the Bureau’s 
experience in eradicating the outbreaks. 

Dr Peter F. Bahnsen, State Veterinarian of 
Georgia, gave a practical talk and illustration 
of health certificates which are rendering a great 
service to our livestock industry. 

One of the most practical papers read before 
the association was by Dr. C. J. Marshall, Pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Marshall’s paper was ex- 
tensively discussed by the convention. 

The entire afternoon program was given to 
“Small Animal Practice” by Dr. R. E. Re- 
brassier, who very ably handled his subject. A 
great deal of discussion was brought out, which 
shows the rapidly increasing interest that small 
animal practice is receiving by the veterinar- 
ians of the South. 

The association adopted a charter which was 
tead to the convention by the secretary, thereby 


incorporating the Southeastern States Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. At the time of 
adopting the charter, there were approximately 
three hundred members in good standing. 

At the business session the following officers 
were elected: Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, president; Dr John H. Morse, 
Sumter, South Carolina, first vice-president; Dr. 
W. A. Barnette, Greenwood, South Carolina, 
second vice-president; Dr. J. H. Brown, Rich 
Square, North Carolina, third vice-president; 
Dr. John I. Handley, Atlanta, Georgia, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

More than a hundred veterinarians attended 
the convention, which was one of the best meet- 
ings the association has ever held. Thirty-two 
graduate veterinarians were elected to member- 
ship. 

The next meeting will be held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the second Monday and Tuesday of 
November, 1925. 

Jno. I. Handley, Secy -Treas. 


Dr. W. H. Boyd has moved from Rocky Ford 
to Wiley, Colo. 


Dr. T. M. Levie, formerly at Carrolton, Ga., 
is now at Cairo, Ga. 





DEATH OF DOCTOR MONSARRAT 

Dr. William T. Monsarrat of Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, died suddenly, December 8th, at the Bank 
of Hawaii, Honolulu, as he waited on a settee. 
Heart trouble was the cause of death. He was 
born in Honolulu and was 63 years old. He 











graduated from the Ontario Veterinary College 
in 1889. He was city and county veterinarian 
of Honolulu from July, 1909, to the time of his 
death. He served one year as vice president of 
the A. V. M. A, and also as territorial secretary 
of the A. V. M. A. He was elected president 
of the Hawaii Veterinary Medical Association, 
October 20, 1924. He was secretary to the ter- 
ritorial board of examiners of veterinary medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Monsarrat was a great lover of animals 
and an authority on dogs. He was both a sup- 
porter and follower of athletics, being particu- 
larly fond of horse-racing, polo, football. and 
baseball, as well as an enthusiastic lover of 
rowing. He is survived by his widow, a son 
now residing in Texas, and three brothers. 

Dr. P. H. Browning, Terriorial Veterinar- 
ian, in sending the notice of Dr. Monsarrat’s 
death, states, “A true friend and a gentleman 
veterinarian has passed away” 


Dr. and Mrs. S. W. Haigler, St. Louis, Mo., 
announced the arrival of a baby girl, January 
9th, weight 634 pounds, named Judith Louise. 


Dr. J. P. Anderson, in practice for 36 years at 
Rochester, Minn., retired from active work on 
the first of the year- He is 62 years old and a 
pioneer resident of Rochester, where he came 
in 1888 after graduating from the Ontario Vet- 
erinary College. When he settled in Rochester, 


he was one of three graduate veterinarians in 
the state and was the only one south of Minne- 
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apolis Dr. Anderson served two terms as pres: 
ident of the state veterinary association and is a 
member of the A. V. M. A. His son, Dr. 
George Anderson, who has been associated with 
his father in practice for the past seven vears, 
will carry on the work. 


The Sangamon Valley Veterinary Association 
held their annual meeting at Springfield, II, 
January 3rd, with 25 members present. Dr. 
C. E. Hammonds of Girard, was elected presi- 
dent; Dr. C. M. Morriman of Mt. Pulaski. vice 
president; and Dr. C. A. Van Ausdell of Edin- 
burg, secretary-treasurer. Among the speakers 
were Dr. I. B_ Boughton of the University of 
Illinois, Dr. F. A- Laird, State Veterinarian, and 
Dr. R. S. Houghton, the new Sangamon county 
veterinarian. 


NEW QUARANTINE STATION AT 
HAWAII 


A new animal quarantine station was re- 
cently opened near Honolulu, Hawaii, the open- 
ing being marked by a formal housewarming 
attended by the Acting Governor, Territorial 
Veterinarian Dr. P. H. Browning, and a num- 
ber of other officials. The new station com- 
prises five acres of land and has accommoda- 
tions for horses, mules, cattle, sheep, hogs and 
dogs. At the time of the formal opening, there 
were 160 mules, 7 cattle, 10 dogs and 3 horses 











being held to see if they develop traces oi dis- 
ease before being consigned to their owners. 
The dogs are also immunized against rabies. 
Dr. Browning stated that the establishment is 
something besides a corral for horses, and com- 
pared with other places of a similar nature, it 
is a station which they need not be ashamcd of. 
The entire plot has been attractively laid out 
and planted with trees, shrubs, flowers and 
grass, as well as equipped with appropriate 
buildings and facilities for taking care of ani- 
mals. 
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Cuts show 
Mr. Bricht’s 
back yard, 
<, chickenhouse 
and some 
his Kerlin 
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. 1923, to May, 1924, sold 

eggs, broilers 30 pullets 

198 yearlings (in May) total 

1365.53. Cost of 500 chicks 

108.00, feed $440.03, total 

$548.03. Net profit $817.50. 
$3.86 per pullet. 











MB. CHAS. C. BRIGHT 
Niverville, N. Y. 


Whether you live on a farm, in the suburbs, or in town, Kerlin Leghorns will make you money. Read 
how Mr. Bright, retired traveling salesman, made big money with Kerlin Leghorns. You can profit too, 

“T have only a back yard, about 1640 square ft. House is 18x 36 ft., so Ihave to dispose of my pullets 
after the winter to make room for my baby chicks. April 20, 1923, I received 500 Kerlin Chicks. 
Raised 232 pullets—sold 20 of them, as all I had room for was 212. Sold them all in May, 1924, as I got 
my 500 Kerlin chicks again May 6. Out of these I raised 486, sold 234 broilers. I have 234 fine pullets. 


Best Results from “‘Kerlin-Quality” 


“I am looking for a place with some land, would like to keep 500 or 600 layers, for Kerlin Leghorns sure 
do pay. Have been a traveling man for 20 years, retired from the road in 1916, have — chickens ever 


since. Ihave always been suc- 
It Surely Pays to Buy cessful with them but have best 


ian «(Ie STO TE TTA (cio) CHAS C BRICHT” 
Chick S.C. White Leghorn $1540 in 11 


Niverville, N. Y. 
me (OSE) Months 


Y Eugene Bennett,Cannonsville,N.Y. 
From 265 to 331 Egg writes: ‘‘Ireceived 1000 Kerlinbred- 

Record Stock to-lay chicks May 20, 1923. Raised 
950 to maturity. 600 of these were pullets. From 
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KERLIN’S GRAND VIEW POULTRY FARM, Box 69 , Center Hall, Pa. 
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Special to Veterinarians: 


There is no easier way for Veterinarians to increase their income than to go 
into the poultry business “‘on the side.”’” Right on your own back yard the oppor- 
tunity for money-making is great. Mr. Bright made $817.50 net profit on an 
investment of $108.00. (See advertisement.) You should be able to do the same. 


We can supply you with day-old chicks, or mature stock, males or females: 
singles, pairs, trios, or pens, any quantity you want, of the best obtainable pure 
bred S. C. White Leghorns. The price is low. Live delivery guaranteed every- 
where. Write for free catalog today. 
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Dr. M. E. Kuehner, formerly at Kempton, 
Pa., is now at Macungie, in the same state. 


Dr. C. W. Rothgarn, formerly at Pine River, 
Minn., is now superintendent of the Independent 
Silver Fox Ranch at Glenfield, N. Y., in the 
Adirondack mountains. 


Dr. D. J. Pawletta, Bell, Fla., reported re- 
cently that the raising of poultry was becoming 
an important and profitable activity in that sec- 
tion of the country, due in part to the demand 
from tourists for eggs and chickens 


I find Veterinary Medicine very interesting 
and full of good knowledge. 
B. A. Pomeroy 
St. Paul, Minn. 





PROMOTION FOR VETERINARIAN IN 
THE PACKING INDUSTRY 

Dr. R. F. Eagle, for some years connected 
with the executive department of Wilson & Co., 
has been made assistant to the president of this 
company. “Doctor Fred,” as he is called, to 
distinguish him among a whole class of brothers 
and cousins who are also veterinarians, is a 
graduate of the Kansas City Veterinary Col- 
lege, class of ’01. He entered the employ of 
Wilson & Co., as a division beef superintendent 
in 1913. Previous to that time he had been 
a veterinary inspector in the B. A. I.. The 
following year he was made general division 
superintendent of beef and by-products. In 
1915 he was promoted to the superintendency 
of Wilson & Co.’s Oklahoma City plant. While 
in Oklahoma he took a leading part in estab- 
lishing the state veterinary association. Two 
years later, in 1917, he returned to Chicago and 
was made assistant general superintendent of 
all Wilson plants. 

In 1919, Dr Eagle was transferred to the 
executive department and made assistant to the 
vice-president, and also attached to the staff of 
the president, in carrying on certain special 
activities for him personally, having served in 
this capacity until his recent promotion to 
Assistant to the President. 

Doctor Eagle’s new elevation comes as happy 
news to his numerous friends in the veterinary 
profession and in the packing industry, where 
he has long taken an active and important part. 
His connection and activities in the Institute of 
American Meat Packers and also his associa- 
tion with live stock producers’ organizations 
have always marked him as an outstanding 
figure in the industry. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


DEATH OF DOCTOR WIGHT 

Dr. Willard E. Wight of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
aged 67, died suddenly at New Smyrna, Fla., 
December 22nd He graduated from the On- 
tario Veterinary College in 1883. He joined 
the A. V. M. A. and the Ohio Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society the same year. He was a member 
of the first veterinary examining board of Ohio 
and practiced in that state until about ten vears 
ago. His son, Capt. A. C. Wight, is a veteri- 
narian in the army, now stationed at Denver, 
Colo. Besides his son, Dr. Wight leaves his 


-wife, two daughters, one brother, three sisters 


and five grandchildren. Dr. S. R. Howard of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, who sent in this notice, states, 
“Dr. Wight was a thorough gentleman in ad- 
dress and conduct He very seldom missed a 
veterinary meeting and certainly exerted an up- 
lifting influence on the profession at a time 


when such encouragement was very much 
needed.” 
Dr. A. S. Alexander of Madison, Wis, is the 


author of a very effective little poem appearing 
in the Breeder’s Gazette recently in connection 
with a photographic reproduction entitled “A 
Christmas-Tide Study in Black and White.” 


The Sioux City Serum Company has issued 
a large attractive calendar for 1925, showing 
the Sioux Indian chief, “Three Bears.” 


Dr. C. A. McKillip, son of Dr. M. H. Mc- 
Killip of Chicago, recently deceased, has estab- 
lished a practice at Rockford, Ill., where he has 
equipped a modern hospital for small animals. 
In addition to small animal work, he will carry 
on a general practice. Dr. C. A. McKillip 
graduated in 1909 from the school founded by 
his father and for several years held the chair 
of anatomy and surgery at the institution Dur- 
ing the war he assisted in examining horses 
purchased for the British army at the Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. He also spent two years 
at research work in the west. He is an assis- 
tant staté veterinarian, also accredited federal 
veterinarian. 


Dr. H. L. Mahnken recently located at Mar- 
shall, Mo., where he is engaged in general prac- 
tice. He was formerly at Windsor, Mo. 


Recommendations for the repeal of the pres- 
ent tick eradication law and a statewide pro- 
gram for carrying on the campaign, will be 
brought before the next Texas legislature, ac- 
cording to action taken at a conference of 
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Silver Foxes 


The Silver Fox Industry is attracting a 
great amount of attention among the veter- 
inarians. The Dryz Silver Fox Ranches, 
Breeders of high grade Silver Foxes, feel 
that veterinarians can do much to keep 
ranches in their territory free of disease and 
are therefore giving away a limited number 
cf books FREE on the Care, Food and 
Breeding of Silver Foxes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THIS 
BOOK 


gives all the 
fundamentals of 


A book LFA 


YA 22 i 













gs 


F- P “tte af* industry, 
> Yy including history, 

Mall distinction, breeding, 
Katt Y, feeding and general 

. character. Also selling 


plans and details of possi- 
ble profits. 





The Care of 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
DRYZ SILVER FOX RANCH 
Eagle River, Wis. 
{ 1] I would like to receive your FREE book on 
Silver Foxes. 
[ 1 I would also like to know how I can make extra 
money representing you in this territory. 


Name 








State. 











cattlemen and county officials called by the 
governor, December 8th. The recommenda- 
tions provide for new legislation which “would 
put teeth in the enforcement of tick eradication 
regulations.” 


EPIZOOTIC AMONG POULTRY 


Because of the prevalence of a so-called new 
disease among poultry, the New York Live 
Poultry Commission Merchants’ Association is- 
sued an embargo against shipments of live 
chickens from all states, December 15th. Under 
the supervision of Chief Veterinarian Silkman 
of the New York City Health Department, 
nearly 50,000 pounds of diseased and dying 
chickens were destroyed in one day. The dis- 
ease involves the mucous membrane that lines 
the air passages. It is believed by authorities 
that it is not a new disease but that a similar 
affection has existed among fowls heretofore, 
only that it is more serious this year due to the 
fact that thin, unthrifty younger birds have 
been put into feeding stations and that this 
close confinement has developed a_ stronger 
form of the disease which has been transmitted 
to healthy birds. The condition is stated by 
some to have been no worse in December than 


it was back in August and September, but the 
poultry shippers could no longer stand the loss 
incurred by them in shipping. Dr. J W. Con- 
naway, of the Missouri State College of Agri- 
culture, stated the embargo against poultry 
from that state was unwarranted as poultry 
specialists of the extension department, who 
have been in the field constantly, have not seen 
nor heard of any widespread epizootic disease 
of poultry on the farms of that state. He also 
expressed the opinion that exposure and fa- 
tigue in shipment were doubtless the primary 
causes of the illness and not any specific bac- 
terial infection, any bacterial invader that may 
be found being probably a secondary factor. 
Dr. V. A. Moore, of Cornell University, diag- 
nosed the disease among poultry in the east as 
the European fowl pest. 


Three clay figures and cuneiform character 
inscriptions showing that the dog of prehistoric 
times was, like the present-day descendant, re- 
garded as man’s best friend and protector, are 
among the discoveries of the Field museum- 
Oxford university Mesopotamian expedition ex- 
cavating Kish, a city that flourished 7000 years 
ago. According to Prof. S. Langdon, assyriolo- 
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gist, leader of the expedition, the inscriptions 
described the dogs as destroyers of those hos- 
tile to the house and family. Several clay toy 
dogs were also found in the graves of children. 
Some of the cylinder seals discovered in graves 
of 3000 B. C. in the main necropolis of Kish 
showed dogs aiding men in fighting off attacks 
of wild animals. 


Dr C. P. Fletcher, county veterinarian of 
De Witt County, Illinois, reported on Decem- 
ber 15th, that approximately 300 cows infected 
with tuberculosis had been discovered and erad- 
icated in: that county in the previous eight 
months. Eight thousand head were examined. 
The infected cattle were valued at $11,610. 


WESTERN NEW YORK MEETING 


The eleventh annual meeting of the Western 
New York Veterinary Medical Association was 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., December 11, 1924. The 
weather being ideal, a good representation of 
the membership attended. 

The meeting opened with clinics at the hos- 
pital of the Erie County Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, followed by a busi- 
ness meeting and election of officers. Dr. F. F. 
Koenig of Jamestown, N. Y., was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year, Dr. George R. Chase 
of Batavia, N. Y, vice-president, and Dr. F. F. 
Fehr of Buffalo, re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

At 6:30 the ladies, who had been entertained 
during the afternoon at the home of Mrs. Chas. 
D. Blaser, joined the members at a_ banquet 
served in the dining hall of the Buffalo Consis- 
tory, plates being laid for fifty-six. 

After the dinner the ladies attended the con- 
cert of the celebrated violinist, Jascha Heiffetz, 
and the meeting reconvened in the S. P. C. A. 
hall, to listen to an unusually instructive pro- 
gram. 

The chief speaker of the evening, Dr. J. A. 
Campbell of Toronto, Ontario, delivered a most 
interesting address, with demonstrations, on 
dystocia in small animals, followed by a paper 
on dystocia in large animals by Dr. E. C. Cleve- 
land of Cattaraugus, N. Y. A general discussion 
of these subjects, with numerous case reports, 
brought to a close one of the most enjoyable 
meetings yet held by the association. 

A rising vote of thanks was tendered Dr. 
Campbell and all expressed the wish to again 
have the pleasure of hearing him. 

The next meeting of the associat’on will be 
held at Gowanda, N Y., the guest of Dr. J. G. 
Hills. 


F. F. Fehr, Secy.-Treas. 


VETERINARY MEpbicINE 


OUTBREAK OF RABIES IN IOWA 


About 100 persons in Iowa were being xiven 
the Pasteur treatment for rabies, accordiiy to 
a report of the. state epidemologist, December 
27th. Those taking treatment were said to be 
scattered throughout the state but chiefly i» the 
southeastern part. At Albia rabies had been 
the cause of death of two persons, fort.-two 
dogs, nineteen cattle, twelve horses, eight hogs 
and two cats. Definite diagnosis of rabies had 
been made in these cases, but a number of 
other animal deaths may have been due to the 
infection. Dr. J. C. McCabe of West Liberty, 
president of the Eastern Iowa Veterinary .\sso- 
ciation, recently took the Pasteur treatment at 
Iowa City. Dr. McCabe stated the outbreak 
was first reported near Oxford, fifteen miles 
west of Iowa City, where several head oi live- 
stock were bitten. It spread from there to 
Iowa City, then east to Atalissa. From there 
the infection was carried to Muscatine where 
its ravages were perhaps the heaviest. 
teen children were bitten by one rabid dog. and 
the total number infected in that community 
was estimated at more than fifty. Muscatine 
county established a quarantine but it was not 
strictly observed. West Liberty was the next 
place where the disease broke out, twelve per- 
sons being bitten by dogs believed to have 
rabies Later an outbreak was reported near 
West Branch. 


Seven- 


Dr. F. C. Myers of Corvallis, Ore., received 
the recommendation of state officials for ap- 
pointment as county veterinarian of Benton 
county, Oregon, December 13th. Dr. Myers is 
a graduate of the Colorado State Agricultural 
College and came to Corvallis last summer. 


Dr. G. L. Krieger, formerly at Portland, Ore- 
gan gives his new address as Topeka, Kausas. 


Dr. V. V. Martinson is now located at \Wil- 
liams, Iowa. His former address was Capitol 
Bldg., Madison, Wis. 


Dr C. O. Benson, formerly at Canaan. Vt. 
is now in practice at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Dr. and Mrs. L. S. Russell of Brookings, 
S. D., announced the arrival of a daughter, 
Virginia Faye, weight six and one-half pounds, 
born November 30th. Dr. Russell is a graduate 
of the Indiana Veterinary College, class of 1917, 
and has been practicing at Brookings for five 
years. 
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EAR ANTI-HOG CHOLERA ern 


STIHLER SERUM COMPAN 


=—<(overnment Legend 


Printed on paper cap protect- 
ing rubber cork. 


All Sihler Serum 
and Virus 


is produced under Government 
License No. 24 and bears the 
U. S. Government non-replace- 
able seal. 


TO THE LICENSED GRADU- 
ATE VETERINARIAN ONLY 


Your community interests 
require that you give care- 
ful consideration to the 
good record and reputa- 
tion of the company man- 
ufacturing the products 
used in your practice. 


210 Central Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 





Dr. John Redmond has changed his location 
from Tuscaloosa to Centerville, Ala. 

Dr H. M. Sanborn has moved from Caca- 
lalla to Past Falls, Idaho. 





Dr. B. J. Drolet, formerly resident veterinar- 
ian at the University of Pennsylvania veterinary 
hospital, which position he resigned last July, 
is now located at Springfield, a suburb of New- 
ark, N. J., where he is engaged in small animal 
practice, having recently erected a modernly 
equipped hospital. 





Dr. W. H. B. Medd is now located at Gaviota, 
Cal. He was formerly at Victoria, B. C. 


Dr. H. C. Williams is dairy, meat and milk 
inspector at Clarksburg, W. Va. He is a grad- 
uate of the Indiana Veterinary College, class 
of 1913. 


Dr. Wm. M. Carlisle, a graduate of the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College, 1916, and now located 
at Hickory, Pa., deals in dairy cows as a side 
line to his practice. 


A Philadelphia pet store recently expressed 
two puppies to a customer at Washington, Pa. 
On arrival at Pittsburgh, the puppies were dead 
and it was found that the dealers had ampu- 
tated the tails and tied them with whipcord. 
Dr. James A. Waugh of Pittsburgh, reported 
the case to the Western Pennsylvania Humane 
Society, who prosecuted and succeeded in hav- 
ing the shippers fined $10.00 and costs. 


Dr. Charles H. Chambers and Miss Helen 
Haun of Fremont, Neb., were married at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, December 7th. Dr. Chambers is a 
graduate of the Chicago Veterinary College, and 
for the past four years has been associated in 
practice with his father, Dr H. Chambers. 
Miss Haun is the daughter of one of Dodge 
county’s most prominent and widely known 
farmers and stock raisers. 








Dr. G. P. Mayer is at present located at Elk 
Rapids, Mich., where he is employed by the 
state in tuberculosis eradication work. He 
states he spent a very enjoyable summer last 
year in the Upper Peninsula, working in Onto- 
nagon county, and he likes the way he was 
treated by the federal and state departments. 
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| Sheep Diseases 


By E. T. Baker, D. V. M. 
CONTAINS: 
1. A-brief history of the breeds with 


illustrations. 


2. A classification of the breeds ac- 
cording to the wool. 


. A description of the leading twenty 
breeds, with illustrations of typical indi- 
viduals. 


4. A brief section on anatomy—an 
invaluable aid in autopsy work. 
’ 


5. A section on hygiene, giving rules 
for handling, loading, shearing and feed- 
ing sheep; for care of the buck, ewe and 
lamb. 


6. A section on drugs and their ad- 
ministration, giving best methods of re- 
straining, dosing, the dosage, table of 
most used remedies, contents for emer- 
gency kit, disinfectants and directions for 
autopsies. 


7. A concise discussion of all diseases 
affecting sheep classified as acute infec- 
tious diseases, diseases of the blood; meta- 
bolism; urinary organs; circulatory or- 
gans; respiratory organs; digestive sys- 
tem; liver; peritoneum; brain and spinal 
cord; organs of locomotion; non-parasitic 
skin diseases, diseases of obscure origin; 
diseases peculiar to the new-born lamb, 
to the ewe, to rams and to wethers; sur- 
gical diseases and parasitic diseases. 


8. A comprehensive discussion of plant 
poisoning. 


9. Quarantine and transportation reg- 
ulations. 


No veterinarian’s library is complete 
without this work. It contains informa- 
tion of value to every practitioner; in- 
formation that can be found nowhere else. 
This work is scientific and intensely prac- 
tical, and in view of the increased atten- 
tion being given sheep raising in all parts 
of the country, of great importance. 


Second edition, cloth bound, 
profusely illustrated, $3.00 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


4753 Grand Blvd. CHICAGO 
Or, 
ALEX EGER 
9 Ss. Clinton St. CHICAGO 














VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. E. H. Ingold, formerly at Calmar, Iowa, 
is now located at Orange City, Iowa. He has 
been appointed inspector in charge of tubercu- 
losis eradication work in Sioux county. 


EASTERN IOWA ASSOCIATION PLANS 
PUBLICITY 


Dr. J. C. McCabe, President of the Eastern 
Iowa Veterinary Association, West Liberty, 
Iowa, has taken the initiative in appointing a 
committee on publicity to serve throughout the 
year, not only for the purpose of reporting the 
doings of the association but to keep the in- 
terests of the practitioner before the public at 
all times through the columns of local and daily 
papers, livestock magazines, breeders’ periodi- 
cals, as well as veterinary publications. The 
personnel of this committee is as follows: 
Henry Hell, Wilton Junction, chairman; Grant 
B. Munger, Cedar Rapids; J. S. Potter, Iowa 
City. Dr. McCabe is asking all commercial 
enterprises depending on the practitioner for 
an outlet for their lines to get behind this move 
and put as much material in the hands of the 
committee as possible from time to time. The 
committee will serve without pay for the present 
at least. Plans are being made by the associa- 
tion for a mid-summer meeting in the form of 
a pichic for veterinarians, their families and 
friends, and it is hoped by that time the pub- 
licity campaign will have assumed sufficient 
shape to be moulded into a permanent policy, 
caution being the watchword for: the present. 


Dr. C. H. Rosenstiel of Freeport, IIl., was 
recommended to the state veterinary board for 
the position of county veterinarian in Carroll 
county, Illinois, December 19th If the board 
approves, his appointment will follow. The 
supervisors’ committee empowered to select a 
county veterinary stated it was the understand- 
ing that local veterinarians were not to be em- 
ployed, as the state desires a man from outside 
of the county so that there cannot be any claim 
of favoritism in the appraisement of cattle con- 
demned for tuberculosis. Dr. Rosenstiel will 
move to Mt. Carroll in case he gets the ap- 
pointment. He has been in general practice. in 
connection with which he has also done some 
farming. 


Aroused by unconfirmed rumors that outside 
veterinarians might be imported to conduct 
cattle tests during the bovine tuberculosis erad- 
ication campaign in Benton county, Iowa, the 
board of supervisors on December 30th an- 
nounced approval of plans to employ local vet- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


For Sale, Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words, 8 cents. 25 cents 
extra when replies are sent care of the journal. 











FOR SALE—WANTED 


“QUICK COLLECTIONS”—Everywhere. Live wire 
firm! Established 31 years. William H. Dodd, 87 Nas- 
sau St., New York. Don’t wait, send us your bills 
today ! 

BETTER PRINTING for less money. Send for free 
samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklets, 
cards, etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., 525 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. rug stores 
for saie and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg.. Omaha. Neb. Established 1904. 


FER-SUL AND FER-SUL-INE—make a good side 
line for salesman visiting veterinarians. Address, The 
Westmoreland Chemical & Color Company, 22nd & 
Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE—A good dairy practice and residence in 
the best dairy district on the Puget Sound of Washington. 
No competiton. Auto roads year around. Address 810, 
care of Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 

WANTED—To buy, rent, lease or acquire partnersh'p 
in one of the best small animal practices in California. 
Address 809, care of Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Veterinary practice in one of the best 
locations in Southern Cal.fornia, including instruments and 
drugs. Largely canine and dairy practice. 327 S, Prim- 
arose, Monrovia, Cal. 
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BLOOD PRESSURE APPARATUS 
FOR DOGS 


Essential to successful canine practice. 
Indispensable for physical examinations. 
Necessary to interpretation of the main 
functional symptom of diseases in dogs. 
Complete Mercury Instrument with 


a Ee I RE $49.50 
Complete Aneroid Instrument with 

ae ae een ee or ae ee 35.50 
Sleeves only (large or small).......... 8.00 


J. G. HORNING 
P. O. Box 1395 | HOUSTON, TEXAS 











FOR SALE—One lot of second-hand books in good 
condition as follows: ‘Textbook on Horseshoeing, Adams; 
Breeding to Color, G'lbey, 2nd edition; Antiseptic Treat- 
ment of Wounds, Frick; Handbook of Horseshoeing, 
Dollar; Hutyra and Marek, ist edition; Neuman’s Para- 
sites: Nimrod’s Condition of Hunters; The Horse and 
Its Relations, Lydakker. Price for entire lot, $6.00 net. 
Address 807, care Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill 

WANTED—Back numbers of Veterinary Med‘cine for 
March, April, June and July, 1924. Subscriptions ex- 
tended one month for each copy received. Address Vet- 
erinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED—Assistant and companion in practice. Home 
office and living. No hospital. Must be single man. 
Mixed practice. Thirty miles from New York City. Ad- 
dress Ralph C. Jenks, D. V. S., 78 Croton Ave., Ossin- 
ms, N. ¥. 

POSITION WANTED—Graduate licensed veterinarian 
of Illinois desires position in hospital, dairy or laboratory. 
But will consider any line of work in Chcago. Age 26. 
Married. Address 808, care Veterinary Medicine, 4753 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

















Pammel’s 
Manual of Poisonous Plants 


$10.00 plus Postage and Insurance 
Address orders to 


PROFESSOR L. H. PAMMEL 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

















GILLETTE 


Portable Electric Clipping, Groom- 
ing and Shearing Machines 


Hanging and Pedestal Type 
CLIPS 


Horses, Mules, Cattle 
and Dogs. Shears Sheep 
and Goats. Grooms 
Horses, Mules and Cat- 
tle. Our special Dog 
Cutter guaranteed to 
clip the hair of any kind 
of dogs. 








Machines operated on 
the light circuit fur- 
nished by any electric 
light and power com- 
pany, or on any make 
of farm lighting plant. 











Send for Illustrated Price List 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Dept. V. 
129-131 West 31st St. New York, N. Y. 
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erinarians for this work. It is estimated that 
the campaign will cost approximately $43,000 
during 1925. Of this amount, about $9,000 will 
be paid by the state and federal governments, 
while $34,000 will come from the county. The 
county-wide drive will be directed by Dr. W. C. 
Stewart, of the state department of agriculture. 


Among those upon whom titles were con- 
ferred by the governor at the Durbar held at 
Calcutta, India, December 2nd, was Rai Sahib 
Dibakar De, Assistant Principal of the Bengal 
Veterinary College, from whom Christmas and 
New Year’s greetings and a copy of the pro- 
gram of the Durbar were recently received. 
The manager of the Bengal Veterinary College 
states that the Sanad of Rai Sahib was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Dey in recognition of his serv- 
ices in the veterinary department during the 
past 24 years. The hope is also expressed that 
Mr. Dey will be further honored by the title of 
Rai Bahadur at an early date for his valuable 
services to the state. 


Dr. W. J. Ratigan was appointed by the 
Mayor of New Orleans, La., as a member of 
the reception committee for the children’s ele- 
phant which arrived there from New York, 
November 17th. Dr. Ratigan states that the 
city is building up a wonderful zoo at Audubon 
Park and this is the first elephant to be added 
to the growing collection of animals. 


Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Fry of Centerville, Iowa, 
announced the arrival on December 25th, of a 
baby boy weighing 7% pounds, named Norman 
Phelps. 


The death of thirteen horses from an unas- 
certained malady was reported on a farm near 
Weldona, Colo., early in December. In a letter 
to Dr. E. W. Williams of Weldona, Dr. George 
W. Styles, of the Pathological Division, U. S. 
B. A. I., Denver, stated that guinea pigs in- 
jected with cultures taken from the dead -horses 
showed the same symptoms as those shown by 
the horses preceding their death. They became 
stiff and paralyzed and died within twenty to 
twenty-four hours. The letter further stated 
that the malady resembled in every respect that 
in the San Luis valley several months ago when 
a number of horses died. Examination of the 
heads of the dead horses showed the mucous 
membrane of the mouths and throats was 
broken, and it was believed that eating of hard, 
dry vegetation, together with large amounts of 
soil, might have been the means of introducing 
infection. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


VIRGINIA MEETING 


Dr. W. H_ Ellett, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Virginia State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, reports that the thirty-second annual meet- 
ing was held at Richmond, Va., Jan. 8th and 9th. 
The association was welcomed to Richmon« by 
the Mayor, Dr. J. Fulmer Bright, whose address 
was responded to by Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, 
State Veterinarian. 

Dr. G. C. Faville of Hampton, Va., the oldest 
member of the association, gave a_ historical 
sketch of the organization. Dr. W.S Trigg of 
Manassass, Va., read a paper on the veterinarian 
and public health. Dr- John W. Adams of Phil- 
adelphia, in an informal talk gave advice to 
young surgeons. Dr. W. S. Gouchenour o: the 
B. A. I., discussed hemorrhagic septicemia ag- 
gressin. Dr. W. B. Foster, Chief Health Officer 
of Richmond, outlined the relation between the 
medical and veterinary professions Municipal 
meat inspection was discussed by Dr. H. H. 
Rowe, Chief of the Richmond Meat Inspection 
Division. Captain Shoemaker, U. S- Army, de- 
scribed the organization of the Veterinary Offi- 
cers Reserve Corps. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were as 
follows: President, Dr. H. H. Rowe, Rich- 
mond; Ist vice president, Dr. J. S. Nicholas, 
Charlottesville, Va.; 2nd vice president, Dr. J. 
T. Wilson, Hampton; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
W_ Hz. Ellett, Midlothian. 

The next meeting will be held at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., July 9 and 10, 1925. 


The prize letter contest conducted by the 
Corn States Serum Co., in December, among 
clients of their veterinary customers, brought in 
a large number of letters from hog owners and 
reflected widespread interest in swine vaccina- 
tion. It likewise showed a pronounced seuti- 
ment and appreciation for the services of veter- 
inarians. The company intends to use the var- 
ious arguments contained in the letters and the 
prize winning letters themselves as the basis of 
a booklet to be published for distribution by 
veterinarians to their clients. The arguments 
for vaccination by hog raisers themselves should 
have a beneficial effect in further stimulation 
of vaccination against hog cholera. 


Mrs Cynthia Clark, mother of Dr. C. A. 
Clark, College Corner, Ohio, after a brief illness, 
died of pneumonia on January 10th. She was 
85 vears old. 


Dr. H. W- Hawley recently changed his loca- 
tion from Los Angeles, Cal., to Portland, Ore. 
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INTEREST SHOWN IN ABORTION 
DISEASE 
The notice in the December issue of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, calling attention to our station 
bulletin, No. 368, entitled “Contagious Abortion 
in Cattle,” resulted in the receipt of letters from 
veterinarians in twenty different states and three 
Canadian provinces. This shows not only that 
your journal has a wide circulation, but that 
your readers are interested in keeping them- 
selves posted on scientific subjects pertaining 
to their practice. 
F. B. Hadley 

Professor of Veterinary Science 

University of Wisconsin 


Dr. H. W. Bailey, Orion, Ill, reported what 
he suspected to be an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in a herd of cattle in that vicinity 
the latter part of December. The cattle had 
been shipped from Omaha, arriving at Orion 
on Christmas day, and suspicious symptoms 
were noticed the day following. It was re- 
ported that 38 cattle were affected, and the in- 
fection also spread among the hogs on the farm. 
After investigations by U- S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry representatives from Chicago, Dr. A. 
A. Swain and Dr. L. E. Day, also by Dr. F. A. 
Laird, State Veterinarian, it was determined that 
the outbreak was one of stomatitis and not foot- 
and-mouth disease. 


Texas cattle raisers in session at Ft. Worth 
last December declared that the cattle tick is 
more destructive than foot-and-mouth disease, 
stating that the tick in ten weeks could do more 
damage to the present clean Texas cattle than 
foot-and-mouth disease could in ten years. It 
was estimated that since 1906 tick eradication 
in Texas has cost $5,453,200. A policy of sys- 
tematic and complete tick eradication was en- 
dorsed at the meeting. 


California and Nevada veterinarians, attend- 
ing a three-day convention at Pasadena, Cal, 
conducted a small animal clinic at the hospital 
of Dr. T. H. Agnew. Dr. C. A. White of Los 
Angeles, dealt with diseases of the eye; Dr. W 
A. Boucher of Pasadena, with diseases of the 
ear; Dr. G- W. Gleason of Hollywood, with 
fractures in small animals, while Dr. Agnew 
gave a demonstration of the use of the X-ray 
and fluoroscope. 


Dr. C. E. Juhl, Osage, Iowa, for several years 
a member of the Osage city council, was re- 
cently appointed mayor of the city. 
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FISTONE 


An Ethical Preparation. A Standard 
Treatment for the Following Conditions: 
FISTONE is a Mineral-Protein Alterativg; a 
stimulant to tissue Metabolism and a Specific 
Antisuppurant. It dries up Chronic, Discharg- 
ing Fistulous Tracts and is therefore the 
Internal Treatment for Fistula of the 
Withers 
poll-evil, quittor and other chronic suppurative 
conditions chosen by many veterinarians to the 
exclusion of all other treatments. 


TRY IT 


On Your Difficult Cases and When Other 
Treatments Have Failed 


J. H. DANFORTH, M. D. V. 
Hospital at Genoa 
Local and Long Distance Phone No. 110 
Genoa, Illinois, November 2nd, 1924 
Fistone and Appliance Co. 
College Corner, ‘Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 

Find enclosed a check for $10.00 for which I 
wish you would send me one dozen boxes of Fis- 
tone. I am going to try another dozen to see if 
I can run onto a fistula or poll evil that Fistone 
won’t cure. As you know this is my third order 
and I have treated four (4) fistulas and cured 
them to my satisfaction and needless to say to the 
satisfaction of my client, as the treatment relieves 
him of the daily care of a nasty rotten fistula. 

Have one big horse under treatment that would 
have been in a rendering plant by this time if it 
hadn’t been for Fistone, as he got so he was dan- 
gerous to handle when he saw a man coming near 
him with a syringe or twist. Have two under 
treatment now, so please send my order as soon 
as possible. I feel that Fistone is to the treatment 
of fistulous tracts what the oxygen or air treatment 
is to the care of milk fever. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. H. DANFORTH, M. D. V. 


FISTULA OF THE WITHERS AND 
POLL EVIL 


Successfully Treated with FISTONE 

Eight-year-old bay gelding with an old case of 
fistula of the withers, which had been operated on 
two or three times without success; swelling large, 
hard and discharging pus from three openings. 
It was decided by Dr. L. A. Merillat that an oper- 
ation would do no good in this case. 

Treatment was begun on January 14, 1924, by 
feeding FISTONE in bran and oats morning and 
evening. April 1, 1924, this case was pronounced 
by Doctor Meriliat in perfect condition with no 
evidence of a fistula remaining. (The case was 
treated at the Indiana Veterinary College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 

Price 1% Doz., $5.00; 1 Doz., $10.00, Postpaid 
To Introduce Fistone 
Case No. 9 

Beyond the sphere wherein its merits are not 
disputed, we will send vou a dozen boxes (12 
ounces each) once only on receipt of your 
professional card or stationery and $8.00. 


COUPON 
Fistone and Appliance Company, 
College Corner, Ohio. 

Enclosed find check for $8.00 for which send 
me One Dozen. 12-ounce boxes of FISTONE, 
“An Internal Treatment for Fistula of the 
Withers, Poll-Evil, Quittor and other Chronic 
Suppurations.” 


Dr 


Address 
Send for illustrated literature of Dr. C. A. 
Clark’s Automatic Sanitary Operating Table 
for Vaccinating Swine. 





















































Always Healthy 
When Fed on 


MILLER’S A-1 BISCUIT 


“Battle Creek Health Food 
for Dogs” 

If you want to insure your client's 
dog good health, recommend Mil- 
ler’s. 

Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 
_— will bring you a free sam- 
ple. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Dept. V272 Battle Creek, Mich. 




















Dr. I. C. Robison and Dr. R_ J. Nicol, in 
practice at McMinnville, Ore., under the firm 
name of Drs. Robison & Nicol, recently an- 
nounced the opening of a new office and drug 
room in that city. Besides taking care of their 
general practice at the new quarters, they will 

~carry a complete line of veterinary drugs and 
supplies. 


Dr. H. W. Brown is employed by the Rose 
City Veterinary Hospital at Portland, Oregon. 
This is a corporation with a staff of four vet- 
erinarians. Dr. Brown devotes his attention to 
small animal practice. 


According to newspaper reports on the rabies 
outbreak in Iowa, Dr. D. M. Griswold, state 
epidemiologist, has recommended that city coun- 
cils and boards of supervisors raise the license 
fee on dogs from the minimum legal rates of 
$1 for males and $3 for females, generally pre- 
vailing in Iowa, to the maximum of $3 and $5. 
“Then,” says Dr. Griswold, “the boards should 
make arrangements with local veterinarians so 
that any dog owner who presents his dog and 
a 1925 license can have the dog given the canine 
anti-rabic virus free of charge.” 








Dr. J. L. Heitt of Corning, Cal., has been 
appointed county veterinarian, dairy and live. 
stock inspector of San Diego county. He as- 
sumed his duties January Ist. Dr. Heitt is a 
war veteran and served overseas. During the 
recent foot-and-mouth disease outbreak he was 
in charge of the quarantine in Mariposa county 
He will receive a salary of $250 a month with 
an allowance of $1,000 a year for his automo- 
bile. 


Dr. H. H. Wolf was busy at Redondo, Cal, 
for several days last December, giving the anti- 
rabic treatment to dogs. During the same 
month he also worked combating an outbreak 
of anthrax in La Puente valley. 


Dr. and Mrs. P. L. Cady of Arlington, Neb., 
went by automobile to Lincoln, where they 
attended the meeting of the state veterinary 
association, December 9th and 10th, and were 
the guests of Dr. and Mrs. S. W. Alford. 


An amendment to the ordinance governing 
the work of the county veterinarian of San 
Mateo county, California, was recently passed, 
providing for the appointment of a county in- 
spector of milk The new amendment puts the 
entire control of the dairy business under the 
office of County Veterinarian W. C. McLean. 
Dr. McLean was authorized by the board to 
recommend some one for the new office of milk 
inspector. 


Dr. K. W. Stouder, extension veterinarian of 
Iowa, discussed swine management from the 
standpoint of the McLean county system be- 
fore:a meeting of the members of the farm 
bureau of Benton county at Newhall, Iowa, 
January 5th. 


Dr. T. E. Palmer of West Salem, IIl., was 
appointed county veterinarian of Cumberland 
county, Illinois, December 23rd. He was em- 
ployed at a salary of $3,000 a year and began 
his new duties February Ist, with headquarters 
at Toledo, Ill. He has been in practice at West 
Salem for a number of years and is an assistant 
state veterinarian. 


Dr. Serafin Santamaria of Havana, Cuba, has 
been sent by the Cuban government to Wash- 
ington, D C., and expects to remain in this 
country until August, 1925. 


Dr. A. H. Baker of Chicago, suffered froin a 
severe attack of bronchitis in January, but aiter 
a brief sojourn at a sanitarium in Milwaukee, 
was reported to be well on the way to recovery. 
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WHY NOT 


After five years of extensive and critical use 


MERCUROCHROME-220 SOLUBLE H. W. & D. 
. 


has become established as one of the most useful germicides in 
In the last two years it has gone far toward 


REPLACING TINCTURE OF IODINE 
as a 


GENERAL ANTISEPTIC 


It stains as Iodine does, but it does not burn, irritate or injure 
Veterinarians everywhere are becoming interested in 
Mercurochrome and are already reporting on its efficiency for 
Just remember it will do all that Iodine will as a 
germicide and will not burn, irritate or injure tissues. 

WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING 


BALTIMORE 


The D. V. M. s ? 


























Dr. A. E. Williamson of Queenstown, Ireland, 
died at Winnipeg, Manitoba, November 30th, 
aged 58 years. He graduated from the Ontario 
Veterinary College in 1896 and practiced in 
Winnipeg for twenty-eight years. 


Dr. W. H. Smith died at Carman, Manitoba, 
December 31st, at the age of 55 years. He 
graduated from the Ontario Veterinary College. 
He was a lieutenant in the Imperial Army dur- 
ing the Great War for two years. He practiced 
at Carman for a period of 38 years. He is 
survived by a widow, at present visiting in Cal- 
ifornia, also four daughters, two living in Los 
Angeles, one at home at Carman and one in 
Winnipeg, and a son, also residing at Los An- 
geles 


Dr. D. N. English, a graduate of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, class of 1924, is located at 
Souris, Manitoba, where he conducts a general 
practice. 


Dr. G. R. Killian is now located at St. Louis, 
Mo. He was formerly at Perryville, Mo 


Dr. Edwin Laitinen gives his new address as 
993 North Main St., West Hartford, Conn. 


Dr. C. Latimer, Ontario Veterinary College, 
24, is located in practice at Boissevain, Mani- 
toba. 


Dr. Roy D. Lorton, formerly in practice at 
Alvin, Texas, has accepted a position as man- 
ager of a ranch near Weatherford, Texas, where 
he assumed his new duties in December. 


Dr. H. Bradshaw of Portage la Prairie, Man- 
itoba, returned recently from an extended trip 
to Great Britain and Europe, covering a period 
of six months. 


Dr. J. B. Still and Dr N. D. Christie of Win- 
nipeg, attended the Western Canada Live Stock 
Union held at Calgary during the month of 
November. 


Dr. and Mrs. F. O. Lundberg, Wausa, Neb., 
announced the arrival on December 12th, of a 
baby girl, weighing 10%4 pounds, named Vir- 
ginia Mae. 


Dr. H. L. Prowett of Fullerton, Neb., lost 
his veterinary hospital by fire, December 17th. 
The building, which was formerly a livery barn, 
was entirely destroyed. 
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Dr. Arnold Stobart of Winnipeg, spent a 
three weeks’ vacation at Victoria, B. C., last 
January. 


Dr. C. Mackie of Carman, Manitoba, spent a 
three weeks’ holiday visit at Miami, Florida, 
last month. 


Dr. M. Donahoe, formerly at Milford, Iowa, 
recently located at Breda, Iowa. He is a grad- 
uate of the Chicago Veterinary College and has 
been in practice at Milford for the past seven 
years with the exception of two years spent in 
army service. 


Dr M. G. McKeon, state veterinarian for the 
northern district of Wisconsin, recently re- 
signed his position with the state to engage in 
private practice at Rhinelander, Wis., where he 
has resided for the past three years. He was 
an officer in the Veterinary Corps during the 
world war, and after the war practiced for a 
while at Madison, Wis. 


Dr. W. B. Lincoln, state veterinarian, has 
been appointed A. V. M. A. resident secretary 
for Tennessee. At the U. S. Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association meeting in Chicago last De- 
cember, Dr. Lincoln was elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the association. 


Dr. Frank Griffith of Hanford, Cal., was 
bitten by a rabid dog and took the Pasteur 
treatment in December. 


An outbreak of rabies was reported in Jo- 
sephine county, Oregon, last December and a 
90-day quarantine order put into effect. Dr. 
R. B. Griffinhagen of Grant’s Pass, Ore., was 
instrumental in detecting the disease, when he 
sent a dog’s head to the state laboratory and 
received a report indicating the finding of 
Negri bodies. A similar outbreak occurred in 
the county last summer. 


Dr. R. S. Houghton of East St. Louis, re- 
cently appointed county veterinarian of San- 
gamon county, IIL, assumed his duties January 
2nd, with headquarters at Springfield, Ill. 


Dr. J. A. Dickie. has changed his location 
from Iron River to Crystal Falls, Mich. He is 
now sheriff of Iron county but states he likes 
to read Veterinary Medicine just the same. 


Dr. W. M. Kyle, formerly at Highland, IIl., 
is now located at Lebanon, in the same state. 
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WATCH OUT FOR THIS SWINDLER 

E. A. Leighton, Chief of Police of Waterloo, 
Iowa, is desirous of ascertaining the where- 
abouts of one H. C. Helms, alias L. C. Lingle, 
alias B. L. Baxton, who has been going about 
the country victimizing veterinarians and cattle 
breeders with forged checks. 

Helms, alias Lingle, etc., is escribed as fol- 
lows: Age 30, height about 6 feet, weight 170 
Ibs., brown hair, blue eyes, smooth shaven, 
straight nose, good teeth, very neat appearance, 
wears dark clothes and brown fedora hat, some- 
times wears blue glasses. Speaks with a very 
noticeable southern accent. 

Chief Leighton says: “We are fully deter- 
mined not only to stop this fellow’s nefarious 
operations, but to land him. I therefore ask 
your co-operation. Be on the lookout for him 
as he is certain to make his appearance in the 
near future, and if he does, cause his arrest and 
wire us collect.” 


Injunction proceedings were inaugurated on 
December 18th against Drs. Bennett and Moore 
of Monroe, La., to restrain them from using a 
building on a residence street of the city as a 
small animal hospital. It had been planned to 
open the hospital on January Ist. Property 
owners complained that they would be put to 
great inconvenience and distress by having a 
veterinary hospital in that vicinity. 


Dr. F. M- Norris, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, advises that the next regular monthly 
meeting of the association will be held with Dr. 
Wilbur Brown at Fowler, Cal., on the evening 
of February 4th, beginning at 6:30 p. m., at 
which time a banquet will be served by the 
Fowler Ladies Club, followed by a program, 
including papers by Drs. McKenna and Ahlgren. 


Dr. F. M. Norris, Reedley, Cal., reports that 
at a recent meeting of the Fresno county board 
of supervisors, the dog license ordinance was 
repealed. 


Dr. John S. Dick, Jr., was appointed on Jan- 
uary 5th to succeed Dr. Wm. Prouse as veteri- 
narian in charge of horse cases and field work 
for the Animal Rescue League of Hennepin 
County, Missouri. 


It was reported on December 27th that “ov- 
ernor-elect Gunderson of South Dakota, would 
appoint Dr. M. W. Ray of Clarke, as State \et- 
erinarian to succeed Dr- J. E. Phelps 
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